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US T A WOR D 


American aid is being asked for the 
Huguenot Missions in Northern France 
and Belgium. Here, in spite of war 
conditions the few remaining minis- 
ters are bravely endeavoring to keep 
in existence the Protestant Christian 
forces. This work cannot be carried on 
unless generous America provides the 
necessary funds, and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches is coéperating with Dr. 
Anet of the Franco-Belgian Commit- 
tee in raising the $100,000 necessary. 
Contributions should be sent to The 
American Huguenot Committee, Room 
612, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 


FOR YOUR WAR GARDEN 


No end of tools may be found in the 
stores, but there are only a few which 
the garden maker, and especially the 
amateur, really needs. It is as true 
now as ever that he who tickles the 
earth with the hoe will make it 
laugh with the harvest. This does 
not necessarily mean the hoe of back- 
breaking memories, however, for the 
modern wheel hoe or cultivator will do 
the tickling just as effectively and with 
much less labor. 

While the old-fashioned hoe is needed 
less than formerly, it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It is important to choose 
a hoe of the right weight and one that 
has the right “feel.” Also, it must be 
kept sharp and clean by the frequent 
use of a good file. The scuffle hoe can 
also be used to advantage in keeping 
down weeds. 

A spade, a fork and an iron rake 
will be required as a matter of course. 
The rake is often overlooked when tools 
are ordered, but is always needed to 
smooth and pulverize the soil. With a 
garden line to make the rows straight 
and a trowel for transplanting, these 
are all the tools the garden maker 
really needs. 

Altho not perhaps classed as tools, 
forcing frames and plant protectors 
may well be a part of the garden 
maker’s equipment. Forcing frames 
make it possible for him to start tender 
seeds outdoors before the danger of 
frost has passed. They help him to grow 
melons, even in the North, and allow 
him to dispense with a hot bed in start- 
ing cucumbers and similar plants. Plant 
protectors enable the gardener to steal 
a march on the bugs which usually 
feast on young plants. Both the frames 
and plant protectors are worth mucb 
more than the few cents they cost. 




















REMARKABLE REMARKS 





Ty Coss—I like scrappy baseball. 

W. J. Bryran—Please enroll me as a 
private. 

Lizu1an RvussELL—Wash your soap be- 
fore using it. 


AnpDREW D. Wuite—A republic cannot 
be made without republicans. 


King CONSPANTINE—We don’t pretend 
always to be angels, 


WittiamM H. Tart—Herr Zimmermann 
has no sense of humor. 


JULIAN STREET—What are millionaires 
for if not to contribute? 

Rev. H. W. PiInKHAmM—I had as lief 
be a coward as be a perfect ass. 

JuDGE JouN M. Kirtitits—A boy with 
the name John usually makes good. 

EvuGENE V. Dess—Rockefeller has a bil- 
lion dollars; he has not one comrade. 

Dr. D. A. SarGEeNtT, of Harvard—There 
are such things as rhythmic affinities. 

Kine ALFonso—I would be a good re- 
publican if I had not been born a king. 

Ep. Howr—Everyone creeps up to the 
edge of hell occasionally and looks over. 

JOHN McCormacK—I think Schubert’s 
“Allmacht” is the greatest of all songs. 

AMBASSADOR GERARD—I long ago made 
up my mind never to speak over ten min- 
utes, 

Bitty Sunpay—If a minister believes 
and teaches evolution he is a stinking 
skunk. 

Ernesta D. Buitiitrt—Efficiency is the 
one crime worse than the seven deadly sins 
put together. 

Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE—Throw off 
the shackles of mundane occupation and 
dwell in the spirit. 

Rev. CHARLES R. Brown—The loss of 
the capacity for moral indignation is in- 
finitely worse than war. 

PRESIDENT HinsEN—I would like to see 
the Stars and Stripes planted somewhere 
along the Hindenburg line. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—From a 
purely cold blooded business point of view, 
honesty is the best policy. 

W. P. G. Harpinc—I do not believe we 
ever approached a crisis so well prepared 
from a financial point of view. 

Rev. CourtLAND Myrers—If money were 
equally proportioned every family in Amer- 
ica would have $1200 to live on. 

Mrs. August Bre~tmMont—The modern 
tendency to disregard tradition is nowhere 
more evident than in the theater. 

Dean H. P. Atmon Aspott—Do not 

break an engagement just because you dis- 
cover that the young lady has wealth. 
_ MarcaretT Witson—The school build- 
ings belong to the people and the great need 
of utilizing them for civic purposes grows 
daily. 

PRESIDENT JAcoB GouLtp ScHuURMAN— 
College clubs in large cities usually have 
contented themselves with being lounging 
places. 

Jacos H. Scurrr—Just as before I hated 
most intensely the Russian Government so 
now I love deeply the new Russia, the Rus- 
sian people. 

PauLt MiruKxov—The ideals which are 


‘represented by the provisional government 


of Russia are the same as underlie the ex- 
istence of the United States. 

Epwarp H. Forsusp—“What are we 
going to do about the cat?” This question I 
have put to more than 500 correspondents 
and 175 of them answered, “Kill it.” 

JuLius Morersco—America would be 
fortunate if it had for President a man of 
the type of Emperor William II, a man 
who is trusted and beloved by the people. 

Pror. R. M. WENLEY—There is not one 
jot of evidence to prove that the soul lives 
after death but there is also not one jot of 
evidence to prove that the soul does not. 

Rev. CuHartes A. Eaton—The Czar, the 
little father of all the Russias, is now look- 
ing for a job and the Kaiser with his 
heaven-pointed mustaches will soon be look- 
ing for one, too. 

Rev. Kart RreELAND—The cowbell, ham- 
mer and tongs, box banging, whistle and 
rattle music of modern dances has a real 
effect on the moral substance of those habit- 
ually swayed by it. 
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HOW NTO NNe 


ail 


HE duty of the United States in the war 

seems to lie in several directions. But it forms 

one coherent whole, with a single central idea 

running thru it, and based upon a single solid 
principle. We must codéperate with and help our allies, 
for they face the common enemy, and the place to defeat 
the enemy is where the enemy is. We must relate our 
every effort to the sound principle enunciated by the 
President of “universal liability to service.” 

Our national task has several branches: 

We must finance our allies. 

We must feed our allies. 

We must munition our allies. 

We must reinforce our allies. 

Without a dissenting voice the House of Representa- 
tives passed last week the bill to raise seven billions of 
dollars for the prosecution of the war, three billions of 
it to be loaned to our allies. It is altogether probable that 
before these words are read the Senate will have acted 
with equal unanimity and enthusiasm and the bill have 
received the approval of the President. We are going to 
finance our allies with alacrity and generosity. 

The problem of feeding and munitioning our allies has 
two parts: that of producing food and materials of war 
and that of delivering them when they are ready. Al- 
ready a nation-wide movement is under way for stimu- 
lating the raising of greater and greater crops; and the 
task of increasing our production of all kinds of muni- 
tions and war supplies is engaging the attention of the 
best minds in the nation. The problem of securing the 
delivery of these commodities is not so simple. For this 
purpose we need ships, more ships and yet more ships. 
We shall have available, as soon as the necessary repairs 
can be made, the German shipping which the Govern- 
ment has seized in ports in all parts of the country and 
of its possessions. But this tonnage will be far from 
enough. The Federal Shipping Board is undertaking the 
building of a great fleet of cargo carriers under the di- 
rection of General Goethals. The builder of the Panama 
Canal is accustomed to get things done, and his selection 
for the prosecution of this great work is earnest that it 
will be done, well done and speedily done. 

The reinforcement of our allies will be a longer pro- 
cess. An armed force may be quickly raised, but it takes 
time to train it. This has always been true, but never so 
profoundly so as in this modern warfare that we are en- 
tering upon, in which fighting is a highly technical mat- 
ter—depending for its effectiveness quite as much upon 
acquired knowledge and developed skill as on native 


THE NATIONAL TASK AND THE UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION 
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courage and devotion. It will take time to make an armed 
force ready, which is all the more reason why the raising 
of the force must be begun at once and on a comprehen- 
sive and generous plan. 

The one point on which there is likely to be the most 
disagreement is as to how this force shall be secured. 
Shall it be raised by voluntary enlistment or on the 
principle of universal service? The natural inclination 
of the American people is toward the voluntary system. 
They are accustomed to think of it as the true American 
way, the only way fit for free men in a land of liberty. 
But Abraham Lincoln insisted against serious opposi- 
tion that the nation should resort to the draft to save 
the Union, and there never was a more pure-hearted 
apostle of liberty and democracy than he. And now 
Woodrow Wilson, apostle of the new freedom and ardent 
champion of democracy, appeals again to the principle 
of universal liability to service. 

Lincoln and Wilson are profoundly right. They are 
right on every ground, theoretical and practical. 

Democracy implies universal obligation; for democ- 
racy means equal rights, and wherever there are rights 
there are inseparable obligations, As free members of a 
nation, “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created free and equal,” we de- 
mand from our common government equal protection in 
the enjoyment of our common rights and privileges. In 
turn we owe to our common government whatever serv- 
ice it needs for the protection of our common country 
and the prosecution of its high aims and purposes, All 
citizens must pay taxes in proportion to their ability; 
the proposition is undebatable. In like manner, all citi- 
zens must aid their country in war, in proportion to 
their ability; there is no more room for dissent here than 
there. Democracy cannot be divorced from the universal 
obligation to service. 

The practical considerations lead irresistibly to the 
same conclusion. War cannot be successfully waged—and 
no nation has any right to enter a war which it does not 
propose to wage to a successful issue—with volunteer 
forces. The Civil War proved it; the experience of Great 
Britain in the present war has proved it. It is better to 
face this truth first than last. 

The voluntary system takes away from industry and 
other indispensable pursuits men more needed by their 
country behind the lines than in the fighting ranks, The 
mén who are to carry on all the multitudinous activities 
that make up modern warfare should be assigned to 
their respective duties—on the firing line, behind the 
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trenches, in the factories and workshops, on the farms, 
in the offices, everywhere at home and abroad—by those 
upon whom devolve the leadership of the nation’s efforts. 
Only that way lies effectiveness. Only effective warfare 
is worthy warfare. 

President Wilson in his proclamation to the American 
people declares with all the emphasis of the utmost sim- 
plicity: “The supreme test of the nation has come. We 
must all speak, act, and serve together.” 

There can be but one answer, We will. 


UNITED WE STAND 
EVER in the history of the United States have the 
people of this country entered a war with such 
unanimity of mind and given it such united support. 
In the days when “an Englishman named George Wash- 
ington took up arms against a German king called 
George III” we were very far from being united. A 
large and influential part of the population took the Tory 
side and all thru the Revolution the country was torn by 
dissensions. The War of 1812 was a sectional war. It 
was approved by a bare majority in Congress and New 
England threatened to secede because of it. The Mexi- 
can War was regarded with abhorrence in the north. 
Lowell wrote the “Biglow Papers” to prevent recruit- 
ing and the popular song of the day was: 
Go, go, go, 
Mr. Polk, you know, 
Bids you fight and kill and quell, 
Cut their throats and make them yell, 


Send their spirits down to hell, 
Conquer Mexico! 


In the Civil War the country was not merely rent in 
twain but neither side was unified at first. There were 
seceders from secession in the south, while in the north 
the abolitionists agreed for once with their enemies, the 
pro-slavery men, in opposing a war for the preservation 
of the Union. Edward Everett said, “If our sister states 
must leave us, in the name of heaven let them go in 
peace,” and Whittier in his poem “A Word for the Hour” 
wrote “Pity, forgive, but urge them back no more.” All 
thru the war the copperheads and pacifists were active 
and well organized. The disloyal order, the Knights of 
the Golden Circle, at one time numbered nearly a mil- 
lion and could mobilize an armed force of 340,000 men. 
When conscription was adopted a mob ran amuck in 
New York City for four days with the connivance of the 
authorities. An orphan asylum was burned down and in 
the streets men and women joined in torturing and 
hanging and dismembering innocent persons. In New 
York City alone more than a thousand people lost their 
lives and more than a million and a half dollars’ worth 
of property was destroyed by the draft riots. Does any 
one imagine that such scenes would be repeated if the 
present Congress should order a draft? 

The opposition to our war with Spain was furious at 
the time and has not yet altogether died out. Two regi- 
ments of the Néw York militia, the Seventh and Thir- 
teenth, refused to serve. The House and the Senate 
were long deadlocked on the question of supporting the 
President. 

Not only is the United States more united than on 
any previous declaration of war, but it is more united 
than England was when she entered. The British Cab- 
inet was divided and three members of the Govern- 
ment, Morley, Burns and Trevelyan, resigned rather 
than consent to participation in the continental conflict. 











The question was never put to Parliament, but it is evi- 
dent that there were more members opposed to entering 
the war in the Heuse of Commons August 3, 1914, than 
in the House of Representatives April 3, 1917. The op- 
position in the British press was outspoken up to the 
very last day. The London Daily Chronicle of August 
3 said: 

Truth to tell, the issues which have precipitated the con- 


flict which threatens to devastate the whole of Europe are 
not worth the bones of a single soldier. 


And on August 4 the Manchester Guardian said: 
We hold it to be a patriotic duty for all good citizens to 


oppose to the utmost the participation of this country in 
the greatest crime of our time. 


These are as emphatic as anything to be found in the 
opposition papers of the United States, yet Great Britain 
has since raised a volunteer army of five millions and is 
voluntarily spending $30,000,000 a day on the war. 

The participation of Italy was preceded by violent 
political conflicts and riotous demonstrations for and 
against the war. In the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
there were seventy-four votes against war instead of the 
fifty in our House of Representatives. Yet Italy has 
shown no lack of united effort in the prosecution of 
her campaign. 

It appears, then, America engages in this world war 
with greater unanimity than either of the other nations 
that entered of their own free will and with a single- 
mindedness never before manifested in its history. Our 
national motto was not true when it was adopted, but 
it is now. At last the American people, regardless of 
racial diversity, can say with sincerity: United we stand. 








WHY WORRY ? 
HE common soldier, whatever his nationality, is 
generally a cheerful philosopher. Especially if he 
is a Frenchman. Here is the newest statement of the 
philosophy of the French poilu: 


Of. two things one is certain: Either you’re mobilized or 
you’re not mobilized. 

If you’re not mobilized there’s no need to worry; if you’re 
on the front, of two things one is certain: Either you’re be- 
hind the lines or you’re on the front. 

If you’re behind the lines there is no need to worry; if 
you’re on the front, of two things one is certain: Either 
you’re resting in a safe place or you’re exposed to danger. 

If you’re resting in a safe place there is no need to worry; 
if you’re exposed to danger, of two things one is certain: 


Either you’re wounded or you’re not wounded. 


If you’re not wounded there is no need to worry; if you 
are wounded, of two things one is certain: Either you’re 
wounded seriously or you’re wounded slightly. 

If you’re wounded slightly there is no need to worry; if 
you’re wounded seriously, of two things one is certain: 
Either you recover or you die. 

If you recover there is no need to worry; if you die you 
can’t worry. 


Not bad philosophy, in the trenches or out. 








EASTER AT ARRAS 


HE battles that began on Easter Sunday with the 

bombardment of the German entrenchments in 
front of Arras resulted in the greatest victory yet 
achieved by the Allies in France. What the British failed 
to do in 1915, what they tried again in 1916 but still 
without success, this they have finally accomplished. 
They have smashed the Hindenburg line. They have 
crost the great divide at Vimy Ridge. They have ousted 
the invaders from the coalfield of Lens. They have cap- 
tured fifteen thousand prisoners and two hundred can- 
non. They have advanced seven miles in seven days— 
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and the Belgian frontier lies only twenty miles ahead. 
When the Canadians on the morning of Easter Mon- 
day charged up the Vimy slope in the face of a storm of 
snow and shell they wrote a page of British history 
like to prove as memorable as those of Agincourt, Blen- 
heim and Waterloo. The history of the Great War in 
France may be marked by three dates: September 6, 
1914, when General Joffre stopped the Germans on the 
Marne; April 9, 1917, when General Haig drove the 
Germans back from Arras; and that third and final date, 
which no man can yet name, when the Germans shall be 
driven from France and Belgium. 








LIBERTY OF DIFFERENCE 
HE Rev. Wallace M. Short, whose article, “Why I 
Am Not a Prohibitionist,” appears in the present 
number of The Independent, has recently published an 
account of the shabby treatment he received at the 
hands of his fellow Congregational ministers in Iowa. 
Because he honestly felt that he could not “make his 
reason and conscience consent to the prohibition doc- 
trines and practise,” a committee appointed by the 


Sioux Association of Congregational Churches and. 


ministers adopted a majority report recommending that 
the association withdraw from Mr. Short the privileges 
of fellowship. 

The reasons given for this action, when examined in 
the light ef the evidence, carry more censure for the 
ministers who voted for it and signed it, than for the 
man who became the victim of their unchristian intoler- 
ance. The question whether the liquor men drew from 
Mr. Short’s addresses arguments for their side of the 
issue; whether he occa- 


f 

society two equally valid principles often come into con- 
flict with each other. When this occurs the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of limiting the exercize 
of the one or the other must be weighed and decided. 
Whichever way the decision falls, it is always possible 
for some one on the minority side to make out a case of 
violation of some great principle, or right, in conse- 
quence of which the whole social structure is going to 
fall in a heap. Well—it seldom does! 

The right and duty of intelligent communities to pro- 
hibit the sale of habit-forming drugs is well recognized. 
It is not done to browbeat the intelligent or to outrage 
the precious moral freedom of those who are capable of 
self-restraint. It is done for the protection of the inno- 
cent, the ignorant, and the morally weak—in short, for 
that large portion of every community, including our 
youth, which must be guarded against the wiles of per- 
sons whose profits as sellers increase in direct propor- 
tion to the degradation of the purchasers. . 

More and more it is coming to be recognized that no 
essential distinction can be made between the commer- 
cial exploitation of alcoholic beverages on the one hand, 
and that of opium, morphine, and cocaine on the other. 
If it is no violation of moral principle or personal lib- 
erty to prohibit the sale of the latter, neither is-it in 
the case of the former. On the contrary, because, as Mr. 
Short says, “the business of the democratic state is the 
mutual protection of life, property, and liberty,” it is in 
duty bound to take just such a measure as prohibition, 
for the protection of these three species of values often 
involves conflicts in actual practise. If a man resident in 
a city chooses to keep quantities of dynamite in his 
home, it is urgently desirable, for the safeguarding of 





life, that his personal 





sionally drank ,a glass of 
beer, or was, without his 
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choice, elected an hon- 
orary member of a bar- 
tenders’ union years be- 
fore in another city, is 
of less importance than 
the more vital question 
—whether a body of 
Congregational minis- 
ters, inheritors of a fine 
tradition of liberty of 
difference, should allow 
themselves to be stam- 
peded by a few zealots 
who mistake narrow- 
mindedness for right- 
eousness. The published 
correspondence shows 
that they, like the Jed- 
burgh judges of border 
history, endeavor first to 
hang the accused and 
then to try him. 

As for Mr. Short’s ar- 
guments against prohi- 
bition—we frankly dis- 
agree with him. He does 
not seem to recognize 
the fact that in the 
regulation of human 











VACATION IN WAR TIME 


For many years The Independent has had the pleasant 
custom of filling its Vacation Number with letters from 
its readers telling of the good times they had in tent or 
boat, at home or abroad. But next summer will be dif- 
ferent from every other and our Vacation Number must 
be different too. Every man, woman and child in the 
United States has been called to the colors and our leisure 
will be employed otherwise than in killing time. Some 
will be hunting wild animals more dangerous than moun- 
tain lions or scouring the sea for other devil fishes than 
the octopus. Some will be flying, drilling or nursing; 
some will be raising pigs or radishes; occupations that 
perhaps may prove more profitable and healthful than 
the customary pursuit of pure pleasure. Anyhow, we 
want to hear about it, so we put the question to our 
readers: 

How do you intend to spend your vacation? 

Write us of your plans, hopes and ambitions. Tell 
what you are going to do and what you think others 
could do. We will publish several pages of the most in- 
teresting communications in our Vacation Number of 
June 2 and pay five dollars apiece for those printed re- 
gardless of length. Send in the letters by May 10 and do 
not make them more than two or three hundred words 
long. Unused manuscripts will not be returned, so save 
a copy if you want to show your friends afterward how 
much better it was than those we printed. 














right of possession, be 
curbed by law. 

The objection which 
Mr. Short raises against 
the prohibition method 
of making people moral 
has enough reason on its 
side to make it appear 
plausible. But this plaus- 
ibility disappears with 
the posting out of the 
obvious fact that the 
same objection may be 
brought against every 
law designed to protect 
and promote the welfare 
of society. Laws against 
peonage, slavery, polyg- 
amy, child labor, etc., 
have all faced difficulties 
of enforcement. Laws 
must lead and educate 
the laggards of the 
community in public 
morals, as well as sanc- 
tion what the majority 
of the more intelligent 
and progressive have 
recognized as of value in 
the collective experience. 
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~ THE CALL TO SERVICE — 


President Wilson’s Proclamation to the People on April 15, 1917 


My Fellow Countrymen: 


The entrance of our own beloved country into the grim 
and terrible war for democracy and human rights which 
has shaken the world creates so many problems of national 
life and action which call for immediate consideration and 
settlement that I hope you will permit me to address to 
you Me few words of earnest counsel and appeal with regard 
to them. 


We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effective war 
footing and dare about to create and equip a great army, 
but these are the simplest parts of the great task to which 
we have addrest ourselves. There is not a single selfish 
element, so far as I can see, in the cause we are fighting 
for. We are fighting for what we believe and wish to be 
the rights of mankind and for the future peace and security 
of the world. To do this great thing worthily and success- 
fully we must devote ourselves to the service without 
regard to profit or material advantage and with an energy 
and intelligence that will rise to the level of the enterprise 
itself. We must realize to the full how great the task is and 
how many things, how many kinds and elements of capacity 
and service and self-sacrifice it involves. 

These, then, are the things we must do and do well, be- 
sides fighting—the things without which mere fighting 
would be fruitless. 


We must supply abundant food for ourselves and for our 
armies and our seamen, not only, but also, for a large part 
of the nations with whom we have now made common cause, 
in whose support and by whose sides we shall be fighting. 


We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our ship- 
yards to carry to the other side of the sea, submarines or 
no submarines, what will every day be needed there and 
abundant materials cut of our fields and our mines and our 
factories with which not only to clothe and equip our own 
forces on land and sea, but also to clothe and support our 
people for whom the gallant fellows under arms can no 
longer work; to help clothe and equip the armies with which 
we are codperating in Europe and to keep the looms and 
manufactories there in raw materials: coal to keep the fires 
going in ships at sea and in the furnaces of hundreds of 
factories across the sea: steel out of which to make arms 
and ammunition both here and there: rails for worn out 
railways back of the fighting fronts: locomotives and rolling 
stock to take the place of those every day going to pieces: 
mules, horses, cattle for labor and for military service: 
everything with which the people of England and France 
and Italy and Russia have usually supplied themselves but 
—< now afford the men, the materials or the machinery 
to make. 


It is evident to every thinking man that our industries, 
on the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, 
must be made more prolific and more efficient than ever, 
and that they must be more economically managed and bet- 
ter adapted to the particular requirements of our task than 
they have been; and what I want to say is that the men and 
the women who devote their thought and their energy to 
these things will be serving the country and conducting the 
fight for peace and freedom just as truly and just as effect- 
ively as the men on the battlefield or in the trenches. The 
industrial forces of the country, men and women alike, will 
be a great national, a great international service army—a 
notable and honored host engaged in the service of the 
nation and the world, the efficient friends and saviors of 
free men everywhere. Thousands, nay, hundreds of thou- 
sands, of men otherwise liable to military service will of 
right and of necessity be excused from that service and 
assigned to the fundamental, sustaining work of the fields 
and factories and mines, and they will be as much part of 
> great patriotic forces of the nation as the men under 

re. 


I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word to 
the farmers of the country and to all who work on the 
farms: The supreme need of our own nation and of the 
nations with which we are coéperating is an abundance of 
supplies, and especially of foodstuffs. The importance of an 
adequate food supply, especially for the present year, is 
superlative. Without abundant food, alike for the armies 
and the peoples now at war, the whole great enterprise upon 
which we have embarked will break down and fail. The 
world’s food reserves are low. Not. only during the present 
emergency, but for some time after peace shall have come, 


both our own people and a large proportion of the people 
of Europe must rely upon the harvests in America. 

Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large 
measure rests the fate of the war and the fate of the 
nations. May the nation not count upon them to omit no 
step that will increase the production of their land or that 
will bring about the most effectual coédperation in the sale 
and distribution of their products? The time is short. It 
is of the most imperative importance that everything pos- 
sible be done, and done immediately, to make sure of large 
harvests. I call upon young men and old alike and upon the 
ablebodied boys of the land to accept and act upon this 
duty—to turn in hosts to the farms and make certain that 
no pains and no labor is lacking in this great matter. 


I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to plant 
abundant foodstuffs, as well as cotton. They can show their 
patriotism in no better or more convincing way than by 
resisting the great temptation of the present price of cot- 
ton and helping, helping upon a great scale, to feed the 
nation and the peoples everywhere who are fighting for 
their liberties and for our own. The variety of their crops 
will be the visible measure of their,comprehension of their 
national duty. 

The Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ments of the several States stand ready to codperate. They 
will do everything possible to assist farmers in securing an 
adequate supply of seed, an adequate force of laborers 
when they are most needed, at harvest time, and the means 
of expediting shipments of-fertilizers and farm machinery, 
as well as of the crops themselves when harvested. The 
course of trade shall be as unhampered as it is possible to 
make it, and there shall be no unwarranted manipulation of 
the nation’s food supply by those who handle it on its way 
to the consumer. This is our opportunity to demonstrate 
the efficiency of a great democracy, and we shall not fall 
short of it! 


This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, whether 
they are handling our foodstuffs or our raw materials of 
manufacture or the products of our mills and factories: 
The eyes of the country will be especially upon you. This 
is your opportunity for signal service, efficient and disin- 
terested. The country expects you, as it expects all others, 
to forego unusual profits, to organize and expedite ship- 
ments of supplies of every kind, but especially of food, with 
an eye to the service you are rendering and in the spirit of 
those who enlist in the ranks, for their people, not for them- 
selves. I shall confidently expect you to deserve and win 
the confidence of people of every sort and station. 

To the men who run the railways of the country, whether 
they be managers or operative employees, let me say that 
the railways are the arteries of the nation’s life and that 
upon them rests the immense responsibility of seeing to it 
that those arteries suffer no obstruction of any kind, no 
inefficiency or slackened power. To the merchant let me 
suggest the motto, “Small profits and quick service,” and 
to the shipbuilder the thought that the life of the war de- 
pends upon him. The food and the war supplies must be 
carried across the seas, no matter how many ships are sent 
to the bottom. The places of those that go down must be 
supplied, and supplied at once. To the miner let me say that 
he stands where the farmer does: the work of the world 
waits on him. If he slackens or fails, armies and statesmen 
are helpless. He also is enlisted in the great Service Army. 
The manufacturer does not need to be told, I hope, that the 
nation looks to him to speed and perfect every process; and 
I want only to remind his employees that their service is 
absolutely indispensable and is counted on by every man 
who loves the country and its liberties. 


Let me suggest, also, that every one who creates or culti- 
vates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve the prob- 
lem of the feeding of the nations; and that every housewife 
who practises strict economy puts herself in the ranks of 
those who serve the nation. This is the time for America to 
correct her unpardonable fault of wastefulness and ex- 
travagance. Let every man and every woman assume the 
duty of careful, provident use and expenditure as a public 
duty, as a dictate of patriotism which no one can now ex- 
pect ever to be excused or forgiven for ignoring. 

The supreme test of the nation has come. We must all 
speak, act, and serve together! 

WOODROW WILSON. 



























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















At half past five 
o’clock on Monday 
morning, April 9, 
the Canadians rose from the trenches 
which they had occupied for more than 
a year at the foot of Vimy Ridge and 
charged up the slope against the laby- 
rinth of entrenchments that crowned 
the hilltops. In September, 1915, the 
British had made an equally gallant 
attempt to capture from the Loos side 
the hights behind which Lens is hid, 
while the French attacked the Vimy 
Ridge, but thru bad management of the 
higher command and the failure of am- 
munition at the critical moment they 
were driven back with frightful losses 
from the trenches they had gained. But 
this time there were no such blunders as 
lost the battle of Loos. The new British 
army has mastered the new art of war. 
The artillery had prepared a path for 
the attack by clearing away the barbed 
wire entanglements and smashing in 
the concrete caissons. The field had 
been accurately mapped from the bird’s- 
eye views of the British airmen. The 
curtain of fire was lifted just at the 
right time as the troops advanced so 
there was no delay and no shooting of 
comrades as had happened before in 
this field. The steel-clad tanks lum- 
bered out from Arras on radiating 
lines, pushed thru barbed wire barri- 
cades, scrambled over trenches and 
craters and wandered thru village 


The Storming of 
Vimy Ridge 


streets heedless of shrapnel and rifle- 
ball. 

The trenches were here held by Ba- 
varians with Prussians kept in reserve. 








THE GREAT WAR 

April 9—Canadians take Vimy Ridge. 
Fourteen Austrian ships in Ameri- 
can ports seized. 

April 10—American liner “New York” 
hits a mine. British hospital ship 
“Salta” sunk in Channel. 

April 11—British gaining ground east 
and north of Arras. Spain protests 
against sinking of Spanish steamer 
“San Fulgenio.” 

April 12—Bolivia breaks with Berlin. 
Argentine ship “Monte Protegido” 
sunk in European waters. 

April 13—French and British reach 
suburbs of San Quentin. Russian 
and German Socialists negotiating 
peace terms. 

April 14— Congress appropriates 
$7,000,000,000 for Allies. 

April 15—British enter Lens. 
mans evacuate Dixmude. 


Ger- 




















But the British guns had placed‘a cur- 
tain of fire behind the front lines so 
when the Bavarians sent up their green 
rockets as signals of distress no help 
could come to them from the rear. 
When the Canadians reached them they 
surrendered with unprecedented do- 
cility and begged first for their lives 
and next for bread, for some of them 
had been without food supplies for 
days. At the end of the first day the 
Canadians had captured three lines of 
entrenchments and three thousand 
prisoners. Before the week was over 
they had some fifteen thousand pris- 
oners, two hundred guns and large 
stores of ammunition. Among the guns 
were eight of the 8-inch howitzers and 
twenty-eight of the 5.9-inch howitzers. 


Besides these 250 machine guns were 
taken. Many of the guns were in work- 
ing order and the shells stacked beside 
them were at once used against the 
retiring Germans. 

As soon as Vimy Ridge was taken 
the British troops could overlook the 
city of Lens and the coal fields and 
factories that lie roundabout. By the 
following Sunday Lens was reached 
and the enemy cleared out of a semi- 
circle east of Arras to a distance of 
five to seven miles. The Germans have 
fallen back to what they call the 
“Wotan line,” which runs north and 
south about eight miles east of Arras. 
The section extending from this to St. 
Quentin is called the “Siegfried line” 
and the southern section extending 
down to the Aisne is called the ‘“‘Al- 
brecht line.” The three sections to- 
gether constitute what the British call 
the “Hindenburg line.” 


The destruction of bel- 
The German ligerent and _ neutral 

Blockade — shipping by the German 
submarines and mines continues at the 
same rate. The British Admiralty an- 
nounces the loss of seventeen merchant 
vessels of over 1600 tons as well as 
two smaller and six fishing smacks 
during the week ending April 8. The 
Italian Admiralty reports the loss of 
five steamers and ten small sailing 
vessels for the same week. 

Four neutral Belgium relief ships 
were torpedoed during the week altho 
they were outside the barred zone and 
plainly marked. Two British hospital 
ships have been sunk in the Channel. 
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REMAKING RUSSIA 
The first photograph to reach this country of the Petrograd revolutionists demanding the abdication of the Czar. The soldiers who were ordered to 





fire on the crowds and disperse them refused to obey 
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International Film Service 


PASSED BY THE U. S. CENSOR 


It looks like real fighting, this sham battle of the National Guard in San Francisco. The track-laying tank paved the way for half a regiment to 
attack thru brush and sandhills. If its subsequent tests are as successful as this one we may add another ‘“‘Made in America” to the list of war 


One of them, the “Salta,” was sunk by 
a mine on April 10 and fifty-two lives 
were lost. She carried no wounded. The 
other, the “Gloucester Castle,” which 
was torpedoed without warning in mid- 
channel on the night of March 30, was 
loaded with wounded but they were all 
saved. 

The American liner “New York” had 
almost completed her voyage when she 
ran onto a mine five miles out from 
Liverpool bar. The mine was a small 
one probably laid by a submarine or 
by the Norwegian tramp with a hold 
full of German mines which was re- 
cently discovered near the mouth of the 
Mersey. A hole ten feet wide was, made 
in the hull of the “New York” but all 
the passengers were removed in safety. 
Among them was a commission of 
American naval officers headed by Rear 
Admiral Sims which had been sent over 
to consult on codperation with the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. 

The American State Department re- 
ports that from the beginning of the 
war to April 3, 1917, a total of 686 
neutral vessels had been sunk and 79 
others unsuccessfully attacked by Ger- 
man submarines. Of these 410 were 
Norwegian, 111 Swedish, 61 Dutch, 50 
Greek, 33 Spanish and 19 American. 


The time is appar- 
ently approaching 
when the phrase 
“America joins the Allies” may be 
true in a broader sense than if used 
as applying only to the United States. 
Cuba alone has thus far actually en- 
tered the war, but Panama and most 
of the republics of Central America 
have committed themselves to the pro- 
tection of our interests in that part of 
the world. Haiti and Santo Domingo 
have taken no action but they are at 
present virtually administered depen- 
dencies of the United States. The re- 
publics of South America, altho less 
directly under our influence and wholly 
free to choose their own diplomatic 
position, are without exception giving 
their moral support to the cause of the 
Allies. 

Several nations will maintain neu- 
trality for the present but not from 
any sympathy for the German cause. 


South America 
Versus Germany 





inventions 


Thus the republic of Argentina has 
notified the Government at Washington 
that it recognizes the justice of our en- 
trance into the war and considers that 
Germany has been guilty of “violation 
of the principles of neutrality estab- 
lished by the rules of international 
law.” No nation could go farther than 
this without breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Germany altogether. The 
recent sinking of an Argentine sailing 
ship in the European war zone has 
greatly stirred public sentiment and 
has led to the temporary detention of 
German ships now in Argentine waters. 
Uruguay and Paraguay have officially 
exprest their sympathy with the action 
taken by the United States. Chile is 
officially neutral, but Dr. Alvarez, for- 
mer Counselor of the Chilean Foreign 
Office, has declared that all Latin 
America owes and will give to the 
United States its unstinted support. 
Brazil and Bolivia have broken off 
all diplomatic relations with Germany 
on the ground that citizens of both 
nations have lost their lives in conse- 
quence of the German submarine cam- 


paign. The formal declaration of a 
state of war with Germany cannot in 
either case be long delayed. The 


Brazilian navy is an excellent one with 
two modern dreadnaughts and a num- 
ber of smaller craft. 


Wer Monsees ‘The administration is 
Debated determined to put thru 
its program of com- 
pulsory military service for physically 
fit young men who have nobody de- 
pendent on them and are not engaged 
in work essentially useful in wartime. 
Many members. of Congress support 
the President in his stand and powerful 
influences are enlisted in his aid. Even 
ex-President Roosevelt, long President 
Wilson’s political enemy, is now work- 
ing to persuade Congress to agree to 
the plans of the administration. But at- 
tachment to the American tradition of 
voluntary military service is still so 
strong that the issue of the coming con- 
gressional struggle over conscription is 
still doubtful. 
The espionage bill, providing for 
drastic restrictions on the activities of 
the press, is certain unless its terms are 


modified to encounter much opposition. 
Criticism centers on the clause which 
would punish by ten years’ imprison- 
ment all attempts to elicit military in- 
formation which might be of value to 
the enemy. This and many other clauses 
of the bill are regarded as too elastic- 
ally worded to conform to the constitu- 
tional guarantee of a free press. George 
Creel, a well-known magazine writer, 
has been appointed civilian chairman 
of a Committee on Public Information 
chosen by the President to control the 
publication of war news. 

Chairman Adamson of the House of 
Representatives commerce committee 
has introduced a measure empowering 
the President to compel operation of 
privately owned railroads during the 
war; to control telegraph and telephone 
lines; to use the army for the protec- 
tion of railroad lines and to draft em- 
ployees of railroad, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies into the national serv- 
ice; and to increase the personnel of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


On April 14 the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives passed 
Without a dissenting vote the largest 
loan ever voted at one time by any 
legislative body in the world. No such 
unanimity has been shown by Congress 
on any previous occasion since the 
diplomatic crisis with Germany first 
became acute. The present plan is 
to loan $3,000,000,000 to the Allies 
to finance the prosecution of the war, 
to use $2,000,000,000 worth of bonds 
for the military necessities of the 
United States and to keep $2,000,- 
000.000 worth of certificates of in- 
debtedness as an emergency fund 
until the receipts from the income 
taxes come in. The interest on the 
bond issue will be 3% per cent. 
Many amendments to the loan bill 
were offered in the House, but the 
only important changes agreed to were 
the reduction of the maximum expen- 
diture allowed for the flotation of the 
loan from $12,000,000 to $7,000,600, 
the limitation of the loan to nations at 
war with Germany and during the 
course of the war, and the prohibition 
of bond-sclling below par. 


The $7,000,000,000 
Loan 
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THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE 
The shaded area shows the gains that have been made in the Somme sector since the Germans 
established themselves on the original line in the fall of 1915. A greater advance has been made 
since February than in the two and a half years preceding. While the British are attacking at 
St. Quentin they have turned the end of the “Hindenburg Line” at Arras 


The newly estab- 
lished Provisional 
Government is 
meeting with serious difficulties from 
opposite quarters; from the adherents 
of the old régime and the extreme So- 
cialists. A counter-revolution is threat- 
ened and it has been found necessary 
to arrest two cousins of the ex-Czarx, 
Grand Duke Boris and Grand Duchess 
Marie Pavlovna, for complicity in 
royalist plots. On the other hand the 
radical wing of the labor party is try- 
ing to stop the war immediately by 
fraternizing at the front with their 
comrades in the German army. In fact 
the Socialists of the two countries have 
actually begun negotiations by way of 
Denmark. Philipp Scheidemann, who, 
as leader of that branch of the German 
Socialist party that supported the Gov- 
ernment in the war enjoys imperial 
favor, has been allowed to go secretly 


Divided Councils 
in Russia 


to Copenhagen to talk over the possi- 
bilities of peace with Scandinavian and 
perhaps even with Russian Socialists 
there. It is said that German peace ad- 
votates had been preparing to ask 
the United States to undertake media- 
tion with the Allies, but President Wil- 
son’s message put a stop to that plan 
and now the German Socialists have 
turned their attention to Russia. The 
German military authorities have, ac- 
cording to report, agreed to suspend 
operations against the Russian front 
until the success of the effort to induce 
Russia to make peace can be deter- 
mined. 

The Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, which forms the 
radical wing of the Russian revolution- 
ists, seems to be losing its faith in the 
Provisional Government established by 
the Duma. It even went so far as to 
send a committee to the Tauris Palace 


to arrest the members of the Pro- 
visional Government, but the soldiers 
on guard prevented it. 


The Socialist sup- 
porters of the Pro- 
visional Govern- 
ment, in their desire for peace, are 
willing to forego the annexation of 
Constantinople, which the old régime 
had insisted upon and which Great 
Britain, France and Italy had conceded 
in April, 1915. The reactionary Pre- 
mier, General Trepov, altho he re- 
mained in power only a few weeks, took 
occasion to make announcement of this 
agreement in order to have the Allies 
publicly pledged to this concession. But 
the new régime disclaims any intention 
of expansion at the expense of other 
nations, altho we may assume that it 
has not given up hope of recovering the 
Polish provinces held by Germany and 
Austria. 

Prince Lvov, as head of the Provi- 
siondl Government, has issued an ap- 
peal to the people for support in which 
he announces the new policy in these 
words: 


The Government deems it to be its right 
duty to declare now that free Russia does 
not aim at the domination of other na- 
tions, at depriving them of their national 
patrimony, or at occupying by force foreign 
territories, but that its object is to estab- 
lish a durable peace on the rights of nations 
to decide their own destiny. 

The Russian nation does not lust after 
the strengthening of its power abroad at 
the expense of other nations. Its aim is not 
to subjugate or humiliate any one. In the 
name of the higher principles of equity it 
has removed the chains which weighed 
upon the Polish people. But the Russian 
nation will not allow its fatherland to come 
out of the great struggle humiliated and 
weakened in its vital forces. These prin- 
ciples will constitute the basis of the for- 
eign policy of the Provisional Government. 
which will carry out unfailingly the yn 
lar will and safeguard the rights of our 
fatherland while observing the engagements 
entered into with our Allies. 

The Provisional Government of free 
Russia has no right to hide the truth. The 
state is in danger. Every effort must be 
made to have it let the country respond to 
the truth when it is told, not by sterile 
depressions and not by discouragement, but 
by unanimous vigor. with a view to creat- 
ing a united national will. 

This will give us new strength for the 
struggle and will procure our salvation. In 
this hour of rude trial let the whole coun- 
try find in itself strength to consolidate 
the liberty won and to devote itself to un- 
tiring labor for the welfare of free Russia. 


Russia Renounces 
Conquest 


The outside world 
What Is the Matter is almost entirely 


With Spain? in the dark as to 
the meaning and extent of the political 
disturbances in Spain. The whole coun- 
try has been put under martial law, 
a strict censorship has been imposed 
and we have no news, except a few 
meager authorized dispatches and the 
rumors that creep over the border, and 
which of the two sources is the more 
reliable none can tell. This reminds 
one of the silence that preceded the 
storm in Russia and indeed the situa- 
tion seems quite similar. In Spain as 
in Russia there is a strong republican 
movement among the people but the 
leaders of the court, the church and 
army are pro-German. But King Al- 
fonso is a man of different type from 
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Press Illustrating 


AN ALLIED CONFERENCE HERE 

The British Foreign Minister, Arthur J. Bal- 
four, is coming to this country soon as the 
head of a commission which will discuss with 
our Government the codperation of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States in the conduct of the 
war. A French commission, headed by a 
Viviani, Minister of Justice, will probably be 
in Washington at the same time 
Emperor Nicholas. He has a stronger 
character and is as liberal as a king 
can be. He is married to an English 
wife and his sympathies are with the 
Allies. 

The republican movement finds its 
chief support in the workingmen of 
the modern industrial district about 
Barcelona and in the miners of the 
north. 

In March a manifesto appeared 
signed by twenty-six heads of labor 
organizations, reciting the grievances 
of the people and calling for a general 
strike to overthrow the Government, 
perhaps even the monarchy. The Gov- 
ernment, however, took prompt action 
to quell the movement. Martial law 
was proclaimed, constitutional rights 
suspended and the press silenced. Six- 
teen of the signatories were arrested 
and the labor exchanges in Madrid and 
other cities were closed. 

Besides such repressive measures the 
Government has started an investiga- 
tion of the extent of unemployment 
and other causes of unrest. Spain has 
suffered all thru the war from the lack 
of shipping, but especially since the 
German warfare on commerce has been 
extended to the Atlantic. Coal and 
grain cannot be imported nor can wine 
and olive oil be exported. Trade with 
Spanish America has been largely cut 
off. Several Spanish ships have been 
sunk, the latest victim being the 
steamer “San Fulgencio.”’ The Spanish 
Government has addrest a strong note 
to Berlin and it is quite likely that this 
may lead to war. In spite of the active 
pro-German propaganda that has been 


' : In support of 
Austria Breaks With its ally the Aus- 


United States tro - Hungarian 
Government has broken off all diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 
The initiative came from Austria, as 
the policy of President Wilson has 
been not to force the issue of peace 
or war with Germany’s allies unless 
they actively supported Germany 
against us. When the news came from 
Vienna Baron Zwiedinek, the Austrian 
chargé d’affaires, asked for and re- 
ceived his passports. Spain was invited 
to take over the interests of American 
residents of the dual monarchy. As a 
precautionary measure the Federal au- 
thorities at once took possession of 
fourteen Austrian steamships of an 
aggregate tonnage of more than sixty- 
seven thousand stationed in American 
ports. This is not to be compared with 
the commandeering of German mer- 
chant vessels for war purposes which 
took place a week earlier, since its 
only purpose was to prevent the dam- 
age or destruction of the vessels by 
their crews. Even as it was, most of 
the ships seized were discovered more 
or less injured and unfit for immediate 
utilization. 

The diplomatic relations between 
Austria-Hungary and the United States 
have not been normal at any time since 
the dismissal of Ambassador Dumba 
for encouraging plots against Ameri- 
can industry. For several months Aus- 
tria had no ambassador in this coun- 
try, but eventually sent Count Tarnow- 
ski to Washington. Count Tarnowski 
was not, like Ambassador Dumba, per- 
sonally objectionable to this Govern- 
ment and he would undoubtedly have 
been received but for the support given 
by the Austro-Hungarian government 
to the German war-zone proclamation. 
The United States then informed Aus- 
tria-Hungary that no ambassador could 


be received so long as that Government 
endorsed unrestricted submarine war 
on merchant ships. Diplomatic inter- 
course was not, however, interrupted 
until several days after the United 
States had announced a state of war 
with Germany. 


Great Britain and 
France have ar- 
ranged to send dele- 
gates to a war council in Washington 
in order to arrange the details of Amer- 
ican participation in the Great War. 
The delegation will consist of statesmen 
and diplomats as well as of military 
and naval experts, because the purpose 
of the conference is a double one, to 
bring about an agreement on foreign 
policy and to determine the best way 
to utilize the man power and the nat- 
ural resources of the United States for 
the triumph of the common cause. It is 
believed that the British and French 
representatives will try to induce the 
United States to agree not to make a 
separate peace. Other questions to be 
considered are the contemplated loan to 
the Allies, the assignment of a sphere 
of activity to the American navy, the 
transportation of munitions and food- 
stuffs across the Atlantic, and the feasi- 
bility of sending an army to the Euro- 
pean battle front. The make-up of the 
conference has not been fully ascer- 
tained, but Foreign Secretary Arthur 
Balfour will probably head the British 
delegation, and M. Viviani, former 
Premier of France, and General Joffre, 
the most famous military leader of the 
Allied armies, will be among the repre- 
sentatives of France. 


Allies to 
Hold Conference 


American Coast An executive 
order, made 


Defense Established public April 18, 
announced the establishment of de- 


fensive areas at the entrance to the 
chief harbors of the Atlantic and Pa- 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE GERMAN RETREAT 
As fast as the Allies recover the French towns, devastated ruthlessly by the Germans in their 
flight, engineers set about repairing as much of the damage as possible. This photograph of 
Noyon shows the work of cleaning up the débris just begun 


carried on in Spain by various agencies 
public sentiment is turning toward the 
Allies. 
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cific coasts, the Gulf. of Mexico and 
the insular colonies. No vessel will be 
permitted to enter the limits of these 
defensive areas except by the permis- 
sion of the harbor patrol and by fol- 
lowing certain definite routes. No ves- 
sel not belonging to the American navy 
will be permitted to enter these areas 
at night. Vessels disregarding the re- 
strictions imposed upon their move- 
ments by the terms of the proclamation 
will not only run the risk of striking 
mines but make themselves liable to 
detention. One of the reasons for the 
coast defense restrictions is the pres- 
ence of German commerce raiders in 
the western Atlantic. It will be the 
first task and for a long time the chief 
duty of the American navy to see that 
the ocean is kept free from these men- 
aces to transatlantic traffic. It will 
also be necessary to find out whether 
the enemy has any base of supplies in 
American waters, and, if so, to detect 
and destroy it. The chief immediate 
importance of the entrance into the 
war of Latin American countries is 
the possibility of enlisting their co- 
operation to keep German submarines 
and stray cruisers from finding har- 
borage on their shores. 


Ger Mow Herbert C. Hoover, 
Pood Dictator head of the American 

Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the newly created food board 
offered him by the National Defense 
Council. Altho he is still connected 
with Belgian relief work the actual 
control of relief inside Belgium has 
passed into other hands since the dis- 
continuance of diplomatic relations 
with Germany, and the existence of a 
state of war between Germany and 
this country has reduced the American 
part in the relief work to furnishing 
funds for neutral agents to handle. In 
a published statement Mr. Hoover de- 
clared that the foremost duty of the 
United States to the Entente Allies is 
to see that they are adequately sup- 
plied with food. He warned Americans 
that there is danger of a world-wide 
famine unless we can eliminate waste 
and extravagance and develop our 
agricultural resources to the limit of 
possibility. 

The warnings of Mr. Hoover are 
seconded by Federal and state officials, 
economists and business men in every 
part of the country. To conserve the 
wheat supply, seriously diminished by 
the dry weather which has prevailed 
until quite recently, various expedients 
have been suggested, such as the sub- 
stitution of corn bread and changes 
in the milling process with the aim of 
utilizing more of the wheat kernel. 
Many believe that national prohibition 
for the duration of the war would help 
to solve the question, since large quan- 
tities of grain are used in the manu- 
facture of alcoholic drinks. But the 
greatest menace of the situation is not 
the crop shortage but the scarcity of 
farm labor. The munitions factories 
and the raising of a volunteer or con- 
scripted army will make further in- 
roads upon the farming population 
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THE SPRING CAMPAIGN IS ON! 


Sixteen thousand fans cheered as General Wood 

threw the ball that opened the big league base- 

ball season last week. The Yanks enlivened the 

game by a smart military drili, but the Red 
Sox beat them, 10 to 3 


unless some way is devised to replace 
this labor. Boy Scouts, school associa- 
tions and other organizations are en- 
deavoring to mobilize the boys of 
America for work on the farms. It is 
seriously proposed in many quarters 
that the Government conscript for 
agricultural service persons already 
skilled in farm work or incapable of 
efficient service in the army or navy. 
An agricultural conference held at St. 
Louis under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary of Agriculture favored en- 
listment for agricultural work, a mini- 
mum wage for agricultural laborers 
and a guaranteed price for crops. In 
order to solve the problem of trans- 
atlantic shipment of foodstuffs and 
other needed supplies President Wilson 
has agreed to the proposal of the Ship- 
ping Board to build a vast fleet of 
cheap cargo ships. General Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, has been 
requested to take charge of the work 
of construction. 


On April 10 the shrap- 
nel loading building of 
the Eddystone Ammuni- 
tion Company was wiped out by an 
explosion. The number of dead is 
placed at 122 and the number of seri- 
ously injured is even greater, nearly 
half of those killed or injured being 
girls in the employ of the company. 
The munitions plant, which was leased 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany, was at work on a forty million 
dollar shrapnel contract for the Rus- 
sian army. It was one of the largest 


Explosion at 
Eddystone 





munition factories in Pennsylvania, 
employing nine thousand workers in 
its various departments. Within a few 
weeks it is expected that all the ma- 
terial damage will be made good and 
the plant be again in complete opera- 
tion. The owners are puzzled to ac- 
count for the disaster as every possible 
precaution had been taken to prevent 
any accident. It is believed that Ger- 
man sympathizers may have caused 
the explosion and some of the survivors 
speak of warnings which they had re- 
ceived. An interned German sailor who 
had escaped from the “Prinz Eitel” was 
arrested as a suspect, but it is very 
possible that the incendiary was one of 
the workers in the plant who paid with 
his life for his fanatical act. 


Steen be Samuel Gompers, chairman 

of the committee on labor 
the War of the Council of National 
Defense has issued a statement on be- 
half of the committee announcing the 
basis for future codperation between 
labor and the Federal Government. The 
committee recommended that “neither 
employers nor employees shall en- 
deavor to take advantage of the coun- 
try’s necessities to change existing 
standards” and that all cases of labor 
disputes in such matters as hours or 
wages should await the investigation 
and decision of the Council of National 
Defense. The legislatures of the several 
states are urged to empower governors 
to modify the labor laws upon recom- 
mendation of the Council of National 
Defense in order to increase the pro- 
ductive power of the nation so long as 
the war places exceptional burdens 
upon industry. Safeguards of the 
health and welfare of workers are not, 
however, to be removed or diminished. 
The recommendations of the committee 
received the unanimous approval of the 
Council. If carried into effect they 
imply that there will be a general 
speeding up of industrial processes and 
that the eight-hour day will be disre- 
garded except in those trades in which 
it is essential to physical health and 
efficiency. The influence of Mr. Gom- 
pers and other labor leaders is expected 
to reduce the danger of industrial 
strikes such as hampered the efforts 
of the British Government in the early 
stages of the Great War. 


The persistent rumors 
that German agents 
have been active in 
stirring up disaffection among the 
negroes of the southern states have 
only served to evoke demonstrations of 
loyalty from representative leaders of 
the race. Robert Moton, of Tuskegee 
Institute, has pledged the services of 
his students to meet any need which 
may arise. Dr. Frissel, principal of 
Hampton Institute, has sent a letter to 
graduates of the institution urging 
them to inspire their people with pa- 
triotism and “to arouse that deep sense 
of loyalty to our country which has al- 
ways been one of the noblest charac- 
teristics of the negro people.” He ex- 
prest the opinion that the most imme- 
diate service which the negroes could 


Negroes Pledge 
Loyalty 
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render would be to increase the food 
supply of the nation by efficient agri- 
cultural work. He advised them fur- 
ther to report to the proper authorities 
any word or act which might menace 
the Government or hinder the proper 
prosecution of the war. In Augusta, 
Georgia, 800 negroes held a patriotic 
mass meeting as soon as war was de- 
clared, and in many southern towns 
attempts are being made to organize 
regiments of negro volunteers. A very 
considerable exodus of negroes from 
the rural south to the cities of the 
north continues, but it appears to be 
due for the most part to the high 
wages and numerous opportunities for 
employment now offered in certain lines 
of industry which are stimulated by 
the war. This migration has the un- 
fortunate effect of creating a labor 
shortage in some agricultural districts 
of the south. 


President Carranza’s evi- 
dent desire to keep Mexico 
neutral in the war be- 
tween Germany and the United States 
may yet be overborne by the influence 
of the war party if reports from Mex- 
ican sources are to be trusted. Several 
of the leading Constitutionalist gen- 
erals are known to be pro-German in 
sympathy and are also very much 
tempted by the offer of Texas, Arizona 
and New Mexico, as well as the possi- 
bility of expansion to the south at the 
expense of British Honduras and per- 
haps of Guatemala. The nations of Cen- 
tral America are, in varying degrees, 
in sympathy with the United States or 
under American diplomatic influence, 
and it is probable that in the event of 
trouble with Mexico we can count on 
allies to the south. German residents of 
Guatemala and other Central Ameri- 
can republics are now concentrating in 
Mexico, but whether as refugees or as 
recruits for an army of invasion of the 
United States is uncertain. General 
Murguia is sending a large part of the 
federal army to northern Mexico to 
watch conditions on the American bor- 


Hesitating 
Mexico 


der and several recent attempts have 
been made to smuggle arms to some 
port on the western coast. But should 
the Mexican Government take an anti- 
American stand it will be due less to 
its own initiative or the machinations 
of German residents than to the action 
of rebel leaders. 


A coalition convention 
Bull Moose of Progressives with rad- 
icals from other parties 
opened at St. Louis on April 13. The 
fundamental purpose of the meeting 
was to organize the liberal forces of 
thé nation into a common “League of 
Liberals” which would carry on the 
work of reform outlined in the famous 
1912 platform of the National Progres- 
sive Party. Altho the call for the con- 
vention long preceded the break with 
Germany, the delegates thought it ad- 
visable to announce a “war program 
for liberals’? meeting the issues of the 
day. This platform declares for uni- 
versal military service, taxation gradu- 


Resuscitated 

















ated according to ability to pay, free- 
dom of political discussion during the 
war, no retrenchment of expenditures 
for education and research, national 
regulation of the food supply and of 
labor conditions in industry. 


The speech of the 
Lloyd George Premier of Great 


Welcomes America Britain before the 


American Luncheon Club at the Savoy 
Hotel, on April 12, is recognized as 
ranking with the most important utter- 
ances of the war. The report says that 
“probably no unofficial event celebrated 
in England in the present generation 
brought together more men of promi- 
nence than this luncheon.” 

Premier Lloyd George delivered an 
address of considerable length from 
which we quote as liberally as possible: 


The United States of America, of a noble 
tradition, never broken, never have engaged 
in a war except of liberty. This is the 
greatest struggle for liberty that they have 
ever embarked upon. 

The road to victory, the guarantee of 
victory, the absolute assurance of vic tory, 
has to be found in one word, “ships,” and 
a second word, “ships,” and a third word, 
“ships.” With ‘that keenness which charac- 
terizes your nation, I see that they fully 
realize that, and I see today that they have 
already made arrangements to build ships 
by the thousand—1000 3000-tonners for the 
Atlantic. 

We have been in this business for three 
years. We have made, as we generally do, 
every blunder. In consequence we got every 
bunker. But now we have got a good nib- 
lick stroke and we are right out on the 
course. May I respectfully suggest that it 
is worth a good deal to study our blun- 
ders so as to begin where we are now, not 
where we were three years ago. 

America has helped us even to win the 
battle of Arras. She has been making guns, 
making ammunition, supplying us with 
fuel, supplying us with shell, and she has 
got all of that organization and has got 
that wonderful fertile adaptability and re- 
sourcefulness of the great people who in- 
habit that great country. 

It was a bad day for the military autoc- 
racy in Prussia when it challenged the 
great Republic of the West. We know 
America, and we also know that now she 
has said it, she will do it. She will wage 
a strong and successful war—and there is 
something more important, she will insure 
a beneficent peace. 
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The 54,000 ton ‘“Vaterland” heads the list of German liners in American ports, 


OUR NEWLY NATURALIZED SHIPS 


© Brown & Dawson 


taken over by our Government as soon as war was declared. A 


United States destroyer guards the line of ships below, still in New York harbor 
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FOLLOW THE FLAG 


By Theodore Marburg 


Follow the flag! 

By every fireside where live the love of country 
and the love of justice is heard a sigh of relief that 
our flag is not, after all, to be trampled in the mire. 
Now that it has been raised aloft, follow it. Follow 
it even to the battle front. 


Follow the flag! 


It goes on a high mission. The land over which 
it flies inherited its spirit of freedom from a race 
which had practised liberty for a thousand years. 
And the daughter paid back the debt to the mother. 
Her successful practice of free institutions caused 
the civic stature of the citizen in the motherland 
to grow. It lit the torch of liberty in France. Then, 
moving abreast, these three lands of democracy im- 
parted to it impetus so resistless that freedom is 
sweeping victorious round the globe. Today consti- 
tutional government is the rule, not the exception, 
in the world. Once more these three nations are 
together leading a great cause and this time as 
brothers in arms. 

Follow the flag! 

It goes on a world mission. If the high hope of 
our President is fulfilled, that flag will have new 
meaning. Just as the stars and stripes in it sym- 
bolized the union of free states in America, so now 
they may come to symbolize the beginnings of a 


Former United States Minister to Belgium 


union of nations, self-governing, and because they 
are self-governing, making for good will and for 
justice. 


Follow the flag! 


It goes on a stern mission. Follow it, not for 
revenge, yet in anger—righteous anger against the 
bloody crew who, with criminal intent, have brought 
upon the world the greatest sum of human misery 
it has ever known in all its history. Follow it till that 
ugly company is put down and the very people them- 
selves whom they so grievously deceived and misled, 
by coming into liberty, will come to bless that flag 
and kiss its gleaming folds. 


Follow the flag! 


Too long it has been absent from that line in 
France where once again an Attila has been stopped. 
It has been needed there, God knows! And yet, tho 
not visible to the eye, it is and has been there from 
the beginning. It is there in the hearts of those 
fifty thousand American boys who saw their duty 
clear and moved up to it. Now at last it may be 
flung to the breeze in the front line, to be visible 
by day, and to remain at nightfall, like the blessings 
of a prayer fulfilled, in the consciousness of men. 
Follow it and take your stand beside the fifty 
thousand. 


Follow the flag! 
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An Indian battalion drilled for national defense. The Carlisle Industrial School requires military training under an officer 
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The college roll of war 
readiness fills fastest. 
At Williams, for in- 
stance, half of the stu- 
dent body had signed up 
for military service the 
day after war was de- 
clared. Johns Hopkins 
has a_ Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps 
(above) and Yale men 
(at the left) are drill- 
ing for artillery defense 
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Princeton has no slackers, either. The marching songs of football fame are being used to put pep into the “awkward 
squad’s” daily drill on campus now; and some of the men are learning railroad service on the “Junction locomotive” 
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American Press 
The greatest war surgeon, Dr. Alexis Carrel, is to take charge of a military hospital unit in New York and teach 
United States Army and Navy surgeons his methods. The Rockefeller Foundation has given $200,000 for the work 
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There’s lots a Scout can do to 
help in wartime! These French 
\, boys, for instance, have each a 
garden plot from which they 

help to supply the ammu- 
nition most needed by 
all the nations now. 
The Minister of 
Agriculture fur- 
nishes the land 
and the boys 
do the rest 

















© International Film 
In New York the Boy Scouts are recruiting. You can almost hear the “Star Spangled Banner” in the tableau above 
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They're ready to do their bit at war work, too, putting up hospital tents like these, moving the wounded, carrying messages 
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THE MACHINERY OF WAR 


BY HOWARD COFFIN 


HE conditions under which we 
are going into this war are dif- 
ferent from the conditions that 
have confronted the nation in any 
previous war and are different, as a 
matter of fact, from those which con- 
fronted any country in Europe at the 
beginning of the present war. 

In the first place we have had the 
lessons of two and a half years of mod- 
ern warfare brought home to us. 

In the next place, thru the legislative 
act creating the Council of National De- 
fense and thru the coérdinating influ- 
ence of the civilian advisory commis- 
sion assisting the Council, the entire 
resources of the country in the line of 
expert scientific business and technical 
brains have been brought to bear upon 
the national problem. The Council in 
its advisory commission, was the first 
authoritative channel for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. 

We have learned, during the past two 
and a half years, that in modern war- 
fare there are three great arms of serv- 
ice. These are the Army, the Navy, and 
Industry. They are interdependent. The 
Army and the Navy traditionally have 
been interdependent. And in the pres- 
ent war in Europe it has become very 
clear that these two military depart- 
ments of war are absolutely dependent 
for their efficiency upon codrdination 
and organization of industry. 

But the problem of coérdinating and 
organizing industry—the problem of 
mobilizing it, we might say—is in one 
respect distinctive. That is, we must 
disturb the everyday life of the nation 
as little as possible. To that end the 
advisory members of the Council are 
endeavoring to treat the problems of 
war exactly as we have been used to 
treating the problems of peace—the 
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Mr. Coffin’s experience as a mem- 
ber of the United States Naval 
Consulting Board and as vice-pres- 
ident and consulting engineer of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company 
qualifies him particularly for his 
position on the Council of National 
Defense as chairman of the com- 
mittee on munitions, manufactur- 
ing and industrial relations. This 
article is the second of the series 
published in The Independent by 
members of the Council of Nation- 
al Defense on their various depart- 
ments of mobilization.—T HE EDITOR. 




















problems which meet us in our every- 
day business activities. 

We have, in other words, three big 
fundamental considerations before us: 

The first is to accelerate rather than 
to retard the flood of materials from 
this country to the Allies. 

The second problem is to accomplish 
our own tremendous building program 
to supply the Army and Navy. 

The third is so carefully to organize 
our industries and resources as to meet 
this, the greatest strain which has ever 
been put upon them, in such a way as 
to supply the needs of both the Allies 
and ourselves with the slightest pos- 
sible disarrangement of our own eco- 
nomic and commercial machinery. We 
are discovering any weaknesses that 
exist in our manufacturing and pro- 
ducing facilities; we are correcting 
these weaknesses by the development of 
the sources of supply or by the con- 
version of proper percentages of manu- 
facturing equipment from other kin- 
dred lines of industry. 

All of these things must be achieved 


without destroying existing business 
organizations or agencies that have 
been built up thru a long period of 
years and without weakening our in- 
dustrial units for important demands 
of peaceful commerce after the war. 

I think that perhaps one illustration 
will make this situation clearer. 

Our aeronautics industry is not well 
enough organized to supply the aircraft 
needed by ourselves in addition, per- 
haps, to a great many machines needed 
abroad. Consequently we turn to the 
nearest related industry. That happens 
to be the motor car industry. 

We could, of course, take over the 
automobile factories to do this work. 
But if we should do so we should dis- 
rupt elaborate sales organizations built 
up thruout the United States. We 
should cause confusion. We should ruin 
many persons who have invested money 
in district sales agencies and in indus- 
tries in turn dependent on them. More- 
over, we should leave the manufactur- 
ing concern at the close of the war with 
its factory and equipment more or less 
intact but without the sales machinery 
which ten or fifteen years have been 
required to build up. 

It was clear, therefore, that we ought 
to convert automobile building equip- 
ment into aeronautic equipment by 
carefully considered percentages. It will 
be possible, we ascertain, to convert 
twenty-five per cent of the producing 
equipment of a large number of auto- 
mobile factories into the making of 
aeroplanes. We shall thus be able to 
accomplish our purpose, which is the 
production of a large number of aero- 
planes at short notice, without weaken- 
ing these concerns for the normal pro- 
ducing activities following the war. 

Washington, D. C. 














~ WHAT SHALL THE NAVY DO ¢ 


OME people who have recently 

been comparing more or less be- 

wildering figures relative to ton- 

age, armament, speed, movements 
and distribution of all sorts of naval 
vessels from dreadnaughts to motor 
boats, seem to think that a useful pur- 
pose may be served at the present mo- 
ment, by sending our navy or a part 
of it to the North Sea. Certainly there 
is something to make the pulses leap 
in the thought of the Stars and Stripes 
flying from the mastheads of our own 
dreadnaughts as they sweep into action 
beside the great warships which as 
proudly wear the meteor flag of Eng- 
land or the tricolor of France or the 
banner of Savoy or the new scarlet of 
Russia; but, nevertheless, one must 
deal with the matter dispassionately 
and beware of misconceptions. There- 
fore I begin by remarking that home- 
made strategy and naval statistics are 
to the lay mind a delusion and a snare. 

The trouble lies perhaps not in the 
figures, which mathematically cannot 
“lie,” but in the deductions which the 
layman draws from them almost in- 
variably under the assumption of “all 
other things being equal,” or at least 
capable of exact expression. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all other things are not 
equal, and so far from being capable 
of exact expression, they largely rest 
upon uncertainties and probabilities. It 
is common, for example, to arrange the 
navies of the world in an order of 
strength, and then to conclude that each 
in turn will of necessity prevail in war 
over the one which next follows it. 
Sometimes this order is based on ton- 
nage, sometimes on the possession of 
capital ships, sometimes on the sum 
total of vessels of all classes, and inas- 
much as it is an axiom that “good men 
in bad ships are better than bad men 
in good ships,” one may even construct 
tables based on the presumed skill as 
well as on the numbers of the opposing 
personnels. In time of peace, such cal- 
culations may suffice to convey to the 
public crude general notions of rela- 
tive efficiencies, but, in time of war, 
factors, before speculative, become ac- 
tual, and conditions hitherto in a state 
of flux become permanent and solidi- 
fied. For the “chances of war” must be 
taken with whatever force a nation has 
at the outset and with only such later 
additions as it may be possible to make 
while the conflict is in progress. 

In modern times, two whole navies 
never simultaneously join battle. That 
happens only in one’s club or front par- 
lor. The days of duels between ships, 
such as the five frigate actions of the 
War of 1812, have gone by. The sea 
battle of the future is between groups 
of units, which may vary greatly in 
numbers and in individual strength and 
which may meet under all sorts of con- 
ditions, from the purely fortuitous to 
the scientifically prearranged. In such 
an action it by no means follows that 
the units which belong to the greater 
navy will be victorious. The British 
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In The Independent of April 7th, 
Mr. Benjamin, who is one of the 
foremost authorities on naval strat- 
egy in this country, began his 
series of informing articles on 
the part the United States must 
play in the war at sea. Mr. Ben- 
jamin is a graduate of the U. S. 
Naval Academy and an ex-officer 
of the Navy. During the Spanish 
War and for several years after- 
ward he wrote on naval subjects 
for The Independent.—THE EpITor. 




















Navy, for reasons of state policy—and 
it is state policy that fundamentally de- 
termines the strength of navies every- 
where—must maintain the two-power 
standard; that is, it must be able to 
overcome under any and all conceivable 
circumstances the foreign navy which 
on any basis of comparison is next in 
strength to itself, and then whatever 
other foreign navy is by the same test 
next in strength to the one which has 
been defeated. But the sea fight off 
Chile, despite this great superiority of 
the British Navy as a whole over the 
German Navy as a whole, nevertheless 
resulted in a German victory. History 
provides abundant similar instances. 
Why? Because the great basic factor of 
strategy is concentration—or, in more 
homely language, “getting there first 
with the most men’”—and that may de- 
pend quite as much upon the skill which 
places the men and weapons as upon 
the men and weapons themselves. In 
the Chile action the Germans won be- 
cause they got there first with the 
greater force. In the Battle of the Sea 
of Japan, the Japanese won because the 
Russians continued thruout to be the 
last to arrive and with the fewest men. 

Napoleon defined war as “a business 
of positions,” but the use made of the 
positions is quite as important. The 
past development of the German Navy 
is due to its disadvantage of position, 
as compared with that of the British 
fleet, by reason of which the latter now 
remains concentrated in home waters. 


HEN one undertakes to draw 
comparisons, these are some of 
the considerations to be borne 
in mind. And there are others which 
are even paradoxical if only “num- 
bers” and “other things being equal” 
are to control the conclusion. Thus, 
when ships of a stronger navy en- 
gage similar ships of a weaker one, 
and each side inflicts equal damage 
on the other, the stronger antagonist 
increases in relative strength. For if 
A has twenty ships and B has ten, and 
each destroys five ships belonging to 
the other, then the relative strength of 
A increases from 2 to 1 before the ac- 
tion, to 3 to 1 afterward—as every 
checker player has always known. 
It is not necessary for present pur- 
poses to elaborate this somewhat ele- 
mentary discussion, since the sole ob- 


ject is to show that there are a great 
many factors other than numerical re- 
lations to be considered before it can 
be safely decided whether our naval 
force should be weakened to supple- 
ment that of the Allies, and that as 
these factors are largely strategic and 
have to be learned, the layman cannot 
be expected to know or with entire ac- 
curacy to improvise them. Nor should 
he be misled by present enthusiasms. 
Of course we would like to see the fleet, 
echoing Farragut’s battle-cry “Damn 
the torpedoes,” force its way into Wil- 
helmshaven or the Kiel Canal, and come 
to grips with the Kaiser’s ships at their 
moorings. And who can help question- 
ing whether the peril incurred is any 
more formidable to the powerful steel 
monsters of today than were the forts 
and mines and guarding ironclad at 
Mobile to the wooden walls which Far- 
ragut led to victory? But Great Brit- 
ain has refused her whole naval might, 
and does not attempt a landing on the 
German shore. The isolated stretch of 
beach in Flanders is attractive, but the 
shallows there extend far out to sea, 
and the endless bombardment of Zee- 
brugge still seems barren of results. 
The latest guess at the existing Ger- 
man battleship force is twenty-seven 
dreadnaughts and nineteen predread- 
naughts, in comparison with which the 
British fleet is beyond doubt overwhelm- 
ingly the stronger. Manifestly if Great 
Britain declines to attack so inferior a 
force, the reason lies in the land forti- 
fications and the mines and the sub- 
marines which protect it. It is certainly 
not apparent how our fleet—much less 
a part of it—can cross the ocean and 
then tackle not only those defenses, but 
a fleet larger in numbers than itself be- 
hind them, with any better chance of 
success, nor is it clear how the addition 
of our vessels to the British array 
would help to any controlling extent. 
We have today fit for service thirty- 
seven battleships—twelve of the first 
line, typified by the “Pennsylvania” and 
“Arizona,” and twenty-five of the second 
line, typified by the “Kansas” and “Ne- 
braska.’”’ But we have no battle cruisers, 
and no more armored cruisers, scouts 
or destroyers than we urgently need at 
home. The larger vessels are wanted to 
replace the cruisers of the Allies, which 
ever since the war began have been 
watching harbors and steamer lanes. 
We have now to patrol the coast from 
Nova Scotia to the Panama Canal. As 
for destroyers, we not only need them 
for defense against German _§ sub- 
marines, but for the protection of the 
battleships. Four destroyers should 
guard each of the capital vessels, so 
that, for this purpose only, we should 
have fully twice as many as we now 
possess. Others, of course, are building 
and are in all stages of completion; but 
unless some very special exigency 
arises, to detach for trans-Atlantic 
work any of those now available, seems 
hardly justified. The whole of our de- 
stroyers, if added to the submarine 
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chasers in the British danger zone, would bear but a small ratio 
to the huge armada already engaged in that hunt. 

If the German fleet could be induced to give battle, then, of 
course, it might be argued that any addition we could provide 
would be valuable to the British fleet, despite the latter’s pre- 
ponderance. But the German fleet insists on keeping itself shut 
up. The British are not doing it, for all their and our naval 
traditions are against “bottling” the enemy and in favor of 
getting him to come out and fight. It is only German logic which 
converts the Kaiser’s array into a “fleet in being” purposely 
held in its base harbors to prevent the British fleet from making 
landings on the North Sea shore—a truly remarkable elucida- 
tion, which perhaps accounts for the brevity of its sallies to kill 
women and children in English watering places, and to take 
part in two sea battles, wherefrom it departed sans adieu and 


“CHEEK BY JOWL OUR WATCH DOGS P 


somewhat precipitately, thru a desire, of course, quickly to 
resume its “fleet in being” functions. 

‘To people who are staying awake o’ nights because of possible 
“raids” or other hostile attacks along the coast, any diminution 
of our sea defenses will be unthinkable. The home-made strate- 
gists are solemnly advocating the contribution of a few battle- 
ships of the older types, which they think can conveniently be 
spared because outclassed by the newer dreadnaughts. “What is 
the use of the ‘Oregon’ if half a dozen like her can be stood off 
by the ‘Pennsylvania,’ or of the ‘Indiana,’ which the ‘Arizona’ 
might rip to pieces before the old fighter could get near enough 
to render her guns effective?” they demand. The answer is that 
after the dreadnaughts on both sides have met and got thru 
mauling and hammering one another, the unscathed reserve ships 
of the second line will become extremely important as against 
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what is left of the victor, should the German vessels prevail— 
80 important that Admiral Mahan long ago insisted that “the 
nation which can then (after the battle of the dreadnaughts) 
put forward the largest reserves of ships of the older types will 
wn.” The ships of Santiago, therefore, are far from useless— 
thy may be very useful indeed—and we cannot spare them. 
And there are the people who have already begun to howl to 
the Navy Department “to station a battleship before our har- 
br.” That is not a battleship’s business—and, what is more 
Stious, it smacks of treason—for there is no surer way of con- 
Sgning the fleet to destruction. It is really charitable to believe 
that only fools, in a cowardly and futile effort to save their own 
sins, would be willing to see each of our dreadnaughts over- 
Pwered in turn. And lastly the nervous—the very nervous— 
Who so recently have been set trembling over the prospective 


shelling of New York for an hour by a battle-cruiser—“the bom- 
bardment of the city by fifty aeroplanes”—the terrors of a 
blockade, and the “landing of 100,000 troops in Massachusetts 
Bay”; it will be as a soothing ointment to assure them that the 
distinguished naval authority who recounted these horrors the 
other day was merely performing his bounden duty to think 
battles all the time, and not to omit any contingency however 
improbable, remote or seemingly absurd—and in addition that 
these particular atrocities had their genesis only in an imag- 
inary Teutonic hypnotizing or bribery of the Allies whereby they 
were supposedly induced to step aside and unconcernedly watch 
the Germans wreak on us their amiable will. Neither pictures of 
this sort, nor the people who are scared by them, will help us 
to decide wisely whether to send the ships abroad or not. 
New York City 
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BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


I sing of friendly housetops; I sing of dripping leaves; 
Of rain a-gently falling; of birds within the eaves; 

I sing of early morning while sleeping masters lie 
Beneath the many housetops whose housetop is the sky. 
Glad roofs, that know their masters go journeying afar 
To magic scenes Alhambran where castled dwellings 


are! 


I sing of friendly housetops; I sing of twilit calm; 


are spun, 


I sing of friendly housetops; I sing of busy shoon; 

Of pompous town-clocks striking the major stroke of noon; 
I sing of hungry children a-trooping home from school; 

Of brawny workmen resting by roadsides green and cool. 
The housetops peeping downward where homely webs 


Rejoice the world is wagging so bravely in the sun. 


Of little children lisping the tender Shepherd’s psalm; 

I sing of family circles; of shaded lamps a-light. 

And sending thru the windows a welcome to the night. 

The housetops peeping downward keep watch where hearthstones call, 
, And overhead the heavens keep watch above them all. 


WHY | AM NOT A PROHIBITIONIST 


HE crucial question in the dis- 

cussion of prohibition is not 

whether alcohol is beneficial or 

injurious to the human system, 
but whether our main dependence for 
the promotion of personal morals in 
America is to be the political body act- 
ing thru the police power by physical 
compulsion or the moral and spiritual 
forces operating in an atmosphere of 
faith and freedom. 

If we shall decide that our chief re- 
liance for the promotion of personal 
morals is to be the physical arm of the 
State, then one of our best known 
champions of prohibition, is correct 
when he summarizes his argument 
thus: The use of alcohol is harmful, 
and, being harmful, its manufacture 
and sale should be prohibited. 

In that case our method will be that 
of Frederick the Great, the father of 
Prussianism, who promulgated the fa- 
mous decree that “the unenlightened 
must be compelled to be rational and 
happy.” 

We shall, of course, then always be 
meeting the embarrassing question as 
to who it is that is endowed of God and 
qualified by experience and training to 
determine what is harmful or beneficial 
for us all. The ready answer of the pro- 
hibitionist is that whoever can get the 
political power, he it is that is endowed 
and sent of God to compel us all to be 
rational and happy according to his 
program. 

When the reformer can get the polit- 
ical power, then the discussion is closed 
regarding the best way for us all to 
engage in the pursuit of happiness. 
The minority, no matter how temperate 
and intelligent, has no rights that the 
majority is bound to respect. For the 
divine right of kings we have substi- 
tuted the divine right of the majority. 

If we accept the philosophy of the 
prohibitionist, then the chief striving 
of the church will be to get the political 
power to compel the observance of its 
program. Or, still worse, the chief ef- 
fort of every would-be reformer will be 
to subdue the pulpit and the church to 
his political uses, giving always as the 
reason for his propaganda that he 
seeks power to do the people good, to 
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The thik re 4 
pendent’s series on Prohibition is 
presented by Rev. Wallace M. 
Short, a Congregational minister, 
who believes that “every man who 
votes for prohibition does four 
mischievous things.” The Inde- 
pendent is glad to publish his dis- 
cussion of the subject, for, tho it 
) stands definitely for prohibition, it 
aims to present all sides of this 
great question, regardless of its 
own convictions. An article by Wil- 
liam J. Bryan on “Prohibition’s 
Progress” will conclude the series 
in an early issue. An editorial re- 
ply to Mr. Short will be found 
on another page—THE EDITOR. 























compel those whom he regards as un- 
enlightened to be rational and happy. 

In this case there is no definable 
separation of church and state. The 
church exists, at least in large part, to 
teach the state what codes of conduct 
are best for the people. The state is the 
physical arm of the church to execute 
the church’s teachings. 

Under such a conception the teach- 
ing and inspirational power of the 
church decline—cannot help declining. 
The ministry becomes a secondary and 
subservient calling, attending mainly, 
under the dominance of the political 
reformer, to the externals of morality, 
and neglecting the study and nurture 
of the invisible spiritual cosmos that 
dwells within each man. 

Moreover, as a matter of history and 
observation, no people play the political 
game more dishonorably than those 
who enter the political arena in the 
pharisaic spirit of “I am holier than 
thou” and in the undefined feeling that 
any method or spirit is justifiable for 
the promotion of a “righteous” cause. 

But if, on the other hand, we shall 
decide that our main dependence in 
America for the promotion of per- 
sonal morals is the moral and spir- 
itual forces operating in an atmosphere 
of faith and fredom, then our prohibi- 
tion friends have mistaken the basic 
principles of the institution of freedom 
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—the fa) state, and of the insti- 
tution of faith—the Christian Church. 

I understand that the business of the 
democratic state is mutual protection 
erty, liberty. Its function is 
ch man has his freedom 

ian—his chance to live 









his life un 
happiness in 
cannot compel a 
unto God. 


erages were thereby rendeé 
gerous to the liberty and security of 
fellows, it would be necessary to the 
fulfillment of the governmental func- 
tion of protection that all men be re- 
strained from its use. But it is not true 
that any large proportion of the users 
of alcohol are so effected. 

This being the case, government may 
rightly restrain the dangerous man, as 
it restrains the man who commits theft 
or murder. But with the personal hab- 
its of the temperate and self-govern- 
ing man government has no concern. 
Here lies the province of the church. 
If the church believes there is a better 
way for him to live then the church 
may teach him. But the teaching must 
be in an atmosphere of freedom. 

The method of the prohibitionist is 
contrary to the method of progress of 
all free peoples. The prohibitionist, 
like all governmental absolutists, would 
send his laws and ordinances ahead of 
human progress, accompanying his de- 
crees with extraordinary and unusual 
military forces to carry them out. 

No more shameless or portentous 
chapters have been written in modern 
political history than the unusual 
methods adopted in prohibition states 
for the attempted enforcement of pro- 
hibitory laws. Government has been 
taken out of the hands of the people, 
as in the ouster law of Tennessee, and 
the prohibition commissioner of West 
Virginia. Everywhere a financial pre- 
mium has been offered both to the legal 
and to the extra-legal law enforcers— 
as in Iowa and in every prohibition 
state—by which legalized blackmail and 
rankling injustice are constantly car- 
ried on. These attempts at enforcement 
must break down of their own weight. 
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The habit of free peoples is for each 
person who sees—or thinks he sees— 
a better way, to put it into practice in 
his own life. If it is good, it wins its 
way, and becomes universal, or nearly 
universal, custom. Thus it may grow 
into the common law of the land. 

Prohibition is a habit of mind. The 
prohibitionist, as soon as he gets a no- 
tion that some practice is good for the 
people, begins the physical push for its 
enforcement. Immediately calm thought 
and sincere truthfulness are at an end. 
Exaggeration, political intrigue, con- 
tention fill the air. In every place 
where he can get the power he closes 
the door to calm consideration of facts 
and principles, as he has done today on 
the Chautauqua platform and in the 
churches of many of our religious de- 
nominations. 

When the man with the prohibition 
habit of mind sees an evil, insteall of 
considering its real character and ac- 
tual extent and seeking constructive 
methods for its cure, he attacks it with 
hysterical exaggeration and unthinking 
methods of suppression. He throws to 
the winds all considerations of justice 
and every established principle of hu- 
man nature and of government and re- 
ligion. He denounces government as 
the agent responsible for all moral de- 
linquencies, and attacks with vulgar 
abuse every temperate and constructive 
mind that hesitates at his political 
cure-all. 
e prohibitionist is a medicine man 







cure-all, deals almost wholl 


re) erful cures. The testi- 
monials may be obtained always in be- 
wildering abundance. All one needs to 
do is to go to any community which 
has tried the prohibition medicine and 
select there all the good things that may 
be said about the community, and then 


parade these as evidences of the cura- 
tive properties of prohibition. 

If the prohibition medicine were 
merely harmless, we might submit to 
take a bottle of it whenever asked to 
do so, and raise no objections. But the 
fact is that every man who votes for 
prohibition does four mischievous 
things, any one of which must ulti- 
mately prove more than an offset for 
any good prohibition may accomplish. 

(1) When the voter makes his cross 
in the little square which the prohibi- 
tionist indicates, he sets the police to 
interfere with the habits and rights of 
millions of the best men and women in 
America, and starts that endless polit- 
ical strife which makes it forever im- 
possible to attend to the proper busi- 
ness of government without losing 
sight of that proper business in the in- 
terminable “wet” and “dry” conflict. 
These millions of best men and women 
will gladly codperate in any intelligent 
and just methods for the advancement 
of all human welfare, temperance in- 
cluded. But they will never submit to 
have the majority tell them they shall 
not drink wine, any more than the pro- 
hibitionist would submit to be told by 
the majority that he must drink wine. 

(2) The prohibition voter inserts the 
entering wedge to destroy all security 
of property in our great republic. If he 
may confiscate the property of one 
group of citizens in the name of re- 
form, then he may do the same in 
another case. Any class of business 
men will resist such injustice in pre- 
cisely the same way as do the distillers 
and brewers. If the prohibitionist will 
volunteer to share this hardship, then 
the public may think better of his jus- 
tice and sincerity. 

(3) The voter for prohibition enacts 
a kind of law which is in a wholly dif- 
ferent class from all usual and just 
laws, and which the ordinary officials 


elected by the people have never proved 
adequate to enforce. Therefore, he 
must follow his prohibition vote with 
a vote for unusual financial emolu- 
ments for law enforcement, and with 
measures for taking the machinery of 
law enforcement out of the hands of 
the people by the appointment of state 
constabularies and commissions over 
which the voters have no power. No 
matter how much we clamor for respect 
for law, we get only growing contempt 
for it so long as we insist on these laws 
for which the normal man has slight 
respect. 

(4) The prohibitionist drags the 
church into the arena of endless and 
bitter political strife, makes the min- 
isters the feeble servants of the polit- 
ical reform machine, diverts ministry 
and church from the brotherly helpful- 
ness of the Christ, teaches them to 
stand apart from personal touch with 
human need while doing the easy and 
characterless thing of voting to have 
the police do their true work. 

No blessing so great could happen to 
the church people themselves who are 
under the domination of the political 
reformers as that their cure-all should 
be decisively rejected, so that they 
might be led back to God and his meth- 
ods of brotherliness and teaching and 
faith for the regeneration of society. 

In the discussion of prohibition the 
question of the effect of alcohol upon 
the human system is of minor impor- 
tance when compared with the larger 
issue whether America, under the mask 
of democracy, is to fall back into the 
identical spirit and method of the au- 
tocracy and physical force of the mid- 
dle ages, or whether we are to rise, 
thru intelligent discussion, to un- 
derstand and practise the essential 
principles of the institutions of free- 


‘dom and of faith. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EASTER BONNETS 


AVE you ever whiled away a 

tedious sermon hour picturing 

the highly respectable audience 

shaken from its Sunday com- 
placency by a sudden purging away of 
all the hat trimmings, the dashing 
plumes and gay gardens which so art- 
fully concealed the grotesque deformi- 
ties of the bare head-gear? Seriously, 
such a catastrophe would reveal a fair 
measure of woman’s present produc- 
tiveness because trimming her hat is 
almost the only creative thing she does 
and even here she no longer works 
with raw materials. Assembling finished 
products is for the most part all that 
society demands of her. Factory gar- 
ments have replaced the home-made 
clothes of our grandmothers; baking 
corporations have assumed much of 
the Saturday activities that centered 
around the cook stove and filled the 
cupboards with breads and pies, with 
cakes and cookies. To be sure every 
hour of drudgery that can be elimi- 


BY MAY BAKER MARSH 


nated by a labor saving device releases 
human energy for further production 
and offers to human beings a chance 
for a higher development, but to the 
person who is incapable of other crea- 
tiveness and unable to direct his ener- 
gies toward a higher fulfillment, re- 
lease from work is a tainted blessing 
and a source of demoralization. How 
large an amount of this released time 
remains unutilized is evidenced by the 
popularity of the matinee and the 
movie which cater to the increasing 
ranks of pleasure seekers recruited 
from the throngs who are smothering 
their creative impulse with soft cush- 
ions of self indulgence. In his creative 
power man exhibits godlikeness, but 
the ability to consume we share with 
the worm on the vine. 

In the sphere of pedagogics we have 
discerned the dangers and have intro- 
duced into the nursery and kindergar- 
ten the toys for building and the ma- 
terials for creating, while removing 


those which serve only the impulse to 
destroy; we have modified the school 
curricula to supplant with constructive 
encouragement the medieval repeti- 
tions by rote; but toward the similar 
needs of adults we have been more 
blind. One by one have slipt away 
the educative, individual-molding func- 
tions which we prize so highly for our 
children. From woman’s life especially 
have departed creative duties. With 
the factory like a greedy octopus grab- 
bing away one task after another, she 
has little left except the function of 
assembling. She may assemble the 
equipment of her home so as to make 
it a thing of usefulness and a thing 
of beauty, she may assemble the gar- 
ments her family are to wear, thus 
developing discrimination and artistic 
taste, but the vital joy of creating has 
almost disappeared, the deep delight of 
mobilizing her personal forces for a 
constructive task is dissipated. 
New York City 
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EIGHT GREAT SHORT STORIES 


From American Literature 
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THE REVOLT OF “MOTHER” 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


MERICAN short story writers have 
pictured every section of the United 
States, Bret Harte writing of early 
California; Thomas A. Janvier of 
Arizona; Hamlin Garland of the 
Middle West; George W. Cable of New 
Orleans; Thomas Nelson Page of Vir- 
ginia; John Fox of Kentucky; Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, 0. Henry, Bran- 

. der Matthews and many others of 
New York, and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman of New England. 

The interest of the story of local color lies in descriptive 
elements that give its setting; in the atmosphere of definite 
place; in peculiarities of speech and action characteristic 
of particular locality, and more deeply still in fresh, orig- 
inal, unconventional human nature. The best stories of local 
color do not place the greatest emphasis on descriptions of 
place; they deal principally with human nature in the raw— 
rough, crude, elemental, the basic life of humanity. Such a 
story, by interpreting all 
life, reveals us to our- 
selves. 

Mary E. Wilkins—now 
Mrs. Freeman—was born 
in the village of Randolph, 
Massachusetts, in 1862, 
and there lived for many 
years, interested in the 
country life about her, ob- 
serving and understanding 
the character of simple 
people, and writing of life 
as it really is. Her college 
life at Mount Holyoke, 
and her experiences in 
Vermont and in her pres- 
ent New Jersey home, 
have given her less sub- 
ject matter than did the 
rural life around Ran- 
dolph. The titles of her 
stories show their charac- 
ter: .“A Humble _ Ro- 
mance,” “A New England 
Nun,” “Jerome, a Poor 
Man,” “The Portion of 
Labor.” She has written 
short stories, novels and 
plays and gained success 





shown by the fact that she once won a prize of $2,000 
for a detective story. Nevertheless her best work has been 
in presenting New England country life with sympathetic 
understanding and deep character-reading. 

“The Revolt of Mother” is one of her most memorable 
New England stories. The plot is simple but powerful; the 
atmospheric effects are given with the least possible amount 
of description; the characters stand out sharply, vividly, 
presented without sentimentality or over-emphasis; the 
conversation is quick and pointed; the appeal is universal— 
felt wherever selfishness and inconsiderateness exist. What 
a picture of long-suffering womanhood is little “Mother” 
with her benevolent forehead, her smooth gray hair, her 
neatness and energy, her making of just the pies her hus- 
band wished, her thought of him in every moment, even in 
her anger! And what a picture of selfish but really loving 
manhood is “Father” with his laconic speech, set. ways and 
final submission! The incidental pictures of Sammy, so like 
his father, and of Nannie, wistful and timid, in whose inter- 
est the mother-spirit in 
Sarah Penn rises to the 
supreme hight of rebel- 
lion, are contributing 
sketches that add to the 
effect. The story has the 
humor that lies close to 
pathos. 

As a whole, “The Revolt 
of Mother” -is very much 
more than a picture of 
New England farm life. 
It is a great story because 
it has artistic construc- 
tion and a certain depth of 
appeal. It is not an alle- 
gory, but the problem that 
it presents reaches much 
farther than the hillsides 
of New England. One 
might say that Sarah 
Penn’s words are the 
words of womanhood to- 
day: “I’ve got my own 
mind an’ my own feet, an” 
I’m goin’ to think my own 
thoughts an’ go my own 
ways; an’ nobody but the 
Lord is goin’ to dictate to 











in every field, her ver- 
satility being especially 


66 ATHER!” 
“What is it?’ 
“What are them men diggin’ 


over there in the field for?” 

There was a sudden dropping and en- 
larging of the lower part of the old man’s 
face, as if some heavy weight had settled 
therein; he shut his mouth tight, and went 
on harnessing the great bay mare. He 
al the collar on to her neck with a 
jerk. 
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Press Illustrating 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


“Father !” 

The old man slapped the saddle upon the 
mare’s back. 

“Look here, father, I want to know what 
them men are diggin’ over in the field for, 
an’ I’m goin’ to know.” 

“TI wish you’d go into the house, mother, 
an’ ’tend to your own affairs,” the old man 
said then. He ran his words together, and 
his speech was almost as inarticulate as a 
growl. 


* (Copyright, 1891, by Harper and Brothers) 


me unless I have a mind 
to have him.” 


But the woman understood; it was her 
most native tongue. “I ain’t goin’ into the 
house till you tell me what them men are 
doin’ over there in the field,” said she. 

Then she stood waiting. She was a small 
woman, short and straight-waisted like a 
child in her brown cotton gown. Her fore- 
head was mild and benevolent between the 
smooth curves of gray hair; there were 
meek downward lines about her nose and 
mouth; but her eyes, fixed upom the old 
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HURRAH AND HALLELUJAH 


BY Dr. J. P. BANG 
(With Introduction by Ralph Connor.) 


A documentation, revealing the vicious ideas and ideals deliberately 
fostered among the people of Germany by her leading poets, pro- 
fessors and preachers. Astonishing evidence of the self-hypnosis of 
an entire nation! Every patriotic American will insist upon under- 
standing the true extent of Germany’s madness, revealed in this 
sensational self-indictment. 12mo. Net $1.00. 


GrorceE H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 








BRITAINS CIVILIAN VOLUNTEERS 
BY THEKLA BOWSER 


Special Introduction for American Edition by Arthur 
Foreword by Kathleen Burke 

The story of the most patriotic and spontaneous uprising for 
service ever known, this authorized account of Volunteer Aid 
Detachment work in all parts of Great Britain will be of immense 
value to Americans as an inspiration and guide. It points the way 
to service for every man and woman anxious to help in war relief 
work, Ready April 28th. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Morrat, Yarp & Company, 116-120 West 321 St., New York. 


Stanley 





PEN BOATS 
BY ALFRED NOYES 


The first authentic account of the grim tragedies which follow at- 
tacks of German submarines on unarmed merchant ships. A book 
of unvarnished facts, taken f reports of the British Admiralty. 
Mr. Noyes has been out with the British trawlers, and has seen 
with his own eyes the bitter drama of life and death which he so 
vividly depicts. Cloth, 16mo. Net 50 cents. 

Freperick A. Stokes Company. 


REENMANTLE 
BY JOHN BUCHAN 


Author of “* The Thirty-Nine Steps,” ete. 
A glorious tale of mystery and romance. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
says of this book: ‘*‘Greenmantle’ is wonderful! Quite the best 
story of adventure I have read in years. It rings true. Personally, 
I could not put it down. It ought to have a huge success!” 
(Second edition now printing.) 12mo. Net $1.35. 
Grorce H, Doran Company, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 





UR PART IN THE GREAT WAR 
BY ARTHUR GLEASON 


Author of ‘* Young Hilda at the Wars,” “* Golden Zads,”’ etc. 
After two years’ personal experience in the fighting districts, the 
author makes the war-stricken peoples and the results of German 
** frightfulness’’ an actuality to the reader; and by them he tests 
his hative America, her response and her responsibility. Mr. 
Gleason is the only civilian, outside of Government officials, who 
has seen the German diaries found on dead and captured soldiers. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Net $1.35. 
Freperick A. Sroxes CoMPANy. 





MARY MacLANE 
9 BY MARY MacLANE 


The frankest and most startling personal record of a woman’s life 
that has come up in generations. ‘* Mary MacLane’s book is as great 
a piece of literature as I felt sure it would be, absorbingly interesting, 
and so original that no one else in the world could have written it.’— 
Gertrude Atherton. Cloth, 12mo. Net $1.40. 


Freperick A, Sroxrs Company. 





INCHER MARTIN 
BY “TAFFRAIL” 


The story of an English sailor and his experiences in the present 
war, including a superb and thrilling description of the great Jut- 
land battle in which his destroyer took a leading part. If you want 
to kuow what life on a fighting ship is like, this book will tell you, 
vividly, convincingly, and with a breezy humor that will remind 
you of Ian Hay’s ‘‘ The First Hundred Thousand.” $1.50 net. 


Hoveuton Mirrurn Company, Boston and New York 





ONEST ABE 

AStudy in Integrity Based on the Early Life of Abraham Lincoln 

BY ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 

Author of “‘ Lincoln: Master of Men”? 
A notable study of Abraham Lincoln written’ from an entirely new 
angle. The foundation of Lincoln’s success was his reputation for 
absolute honesty. How he laid this foundation Mr. Rothschild tells 
in a book as inspiring as it is illuminating. ‘‘ Lincoln: Master of 
Men” has been called the best popular study of Lincoln ever 
written, and this new book is sure to take an equally high place in 
American literature. Illustrated. $72.00 net. 
Hovexton Mirruin Company, Boston and New York 





RAYMOND: OR LIFE AND DEATH 


With Evidence for the Survival of Personality After Death 
BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Sir Oliver’s latest remarkable contribution to the literature of 
chical research ; presenting carefully weighed evidence to the 
effect that his son, Raymond (killed over a year ago in France), 
has been and still is in personal and intimate communication with 
those whom he knew in terrestrial life. Illustrated. Octavo. Net 
3 


GEORGE H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


INDING GOD IN MILLERSVILLE 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


A simple, straightforward story of the spiritual development of a 
man with no religious convictions ; how he ‘‘ found God ”’ through 
finding ‘‘ himself and the other fellow.’’ Not an argument—a 
story with a message and a mission. Widely discussed—indorsed 
by leaders of thought among the clergy—called editorially ‘* The 
test_ sermon ever preached by a layman.”’ Boards, with cloth 
ack, 50 cents net. 


Remty & Britton, Michigan Ave., Chicago 





HE PROVOCATION OF FRANCE 


Fifty Years of German Aggression 
BY JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ 


It contains the text of Bismarck’s confession of mutilating the Ems 
Dispatch, a new treatment of the Alsatian question, and a vivid 
account of the real attitude of France toward Germany. Crown, 
Svo, cloth, pp. vii + 202. $1.25 net. 


Oxrorp University Press AMERICAN Brancu 
34 West 33rd Street, New York City 


ESUS, THE CHRIST, IN THE LIGHT 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 
BY G. STANLEY HALL 


President Clark University, Editor ** The American 
Journal of Psychology,” ete. 
Dr. Hall publishes the results of his twenty years’ profound research, 
and vindieates the Divine Christ for the world to-day. It is the 
striking and reverent evidence of a great scientist on the Nativity, 
the Miracles, the Resurrection—all the great experiences and teach- 
ings of Christ. Two Volumes. Bored. Net, $7.50. At all bookstores. 
Dovus.epay, Pace & Co., Garden C:ty, New York 





HE SHIELD 


In this remarkable book, published in Russia by the Society 
for the Study of Jewish Life (in which no Jews are allowed member- 
ship), fifteen of Russia’s most important men of letters, publicists 
3 scientists with one accord demand the abrogation of the Jewish 
disabilities. The work has been edited by Gorky, Andreyev and 
Sologub, who, together with Paul Milyukov (present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs), Korolenko, Merezhkovsky and Artzibashef are 
among the contributors. Foreword by William English Walling. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


Aurrep A. Knorr, Publisher, New York’ 





ETTER MEALS FOR LESS MONEY 


BY A FORMER INSTRUCTOR IN A 
FAMOUS COOKING SCHOOL AND 

A PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE 
The title tells the story. Pages of practical suggestions by one who 
is daily solving the problem of high food costs and serving attractive 


meals; 700 reliable recipes, and tables showing food values, ete. 
Ready this week. $1.25 net. 


Henry Hour & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
AND THE WAR 


The Independent offers you the free service of its 
Efficiency Plan and Purchase Department to help 
you put your business house in order. 


We are at war. It is a time for clear thinking 
and exact planning. Itisa time to consider thrift, 
economy, cost-saving, organization, equipment, 
efficiency. 


ARE YOU READY? 


You will lose some of your valued men. How will 
you replace the lost effort? How will you keep your 
business machine running smoothly under the 
new war conditions? Have you figured out the 
way to meet the emergencies which are inevitable? 


Is your business in “the third line of defense’’? 
Do you know the list of “war trades” that experi- 
ence has taught England must be carried on and 
not suffered to slacken? Do you know how this 
list compares with ours in the United States? 


Have you arranged your office expenses on the 
budget system? Have you estimated what your 
business should cost for the next twelve months? 


Have you considered how many machines there are on the 
market that will make your workers more efficient—and save 
many dollars in your pay-roll? 


Without cost to you, The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Effi- 
ciency Service stands ready to help you meet these questions 
squarely. Our files of information are at your service. Our 
expert counsellors are at your service. 


This is a time to chart your course; to perceive your actual 
needs; to take an inventory of your dependable resources; to 
strike a balance on which you can proceed intelligently and 
with every possible chance of future surprise and shock 


eliminated. 
IF YOU WILL WRITE 


to our Plan and Purchase Department and ask for its Check 
List of useful suggestions as to appliances, and ways and 
means the chances are that you will get new light on some 
business problems that concern you now more than ever 
before. 


When you get the Check List, mark it carefully. State your 
problem exactly and fully, and within a reasonable time you 
will receive a complete report on the matters you have 
indicated. 


We have served hundreds of executives throughout the United 
States during the last few months in all lines of business 
endeavor. We are ready to help you now—without expense 
or obligation on your part. 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 
119 West Fortieth Street New York City 

















man, looked as if the meekness had been 
the result of her own will, never of the 
will of another. 

ey were in the barn, standing before 
the wide-open doors. The spring air, full 
of the smell of growing grass and unseen 
blossoms, came in their faces. The deep 
yard in front was littered with farm 
wagons and piles of wood; on the edges, 
close to the fence and the house, the grass 
was a vivid green, and there were some 
dandelions. 

The old man glanced doggedly at his 
wife as he tightened the last buckles on 
the harness. She looked as immovable to 
him as one of the rocks in his pasture-land, 
bound to the earth with generations of 
blackberry vines. He slapped the reins over 
the horse, and started forth from the barn. 

“Father!” said she. 

The old man pulled up. “What is it?’ 

“T want to know what them men are dig- 


| gin’ over there in that field for.” 





“They're diggin’ a cellar, I s’pose, if 
you've got to know.” 

“A cellar for what?” 

“A barn.” 

“A barn? You ain’t goin’ to build a barn 
over there where we was goin’ to have a 
house, father?” 

The old man said not another word. He 
hurried the horse into the farm wagon, and 
clattered out of the yard, jouncing as sturd- 
ily on his seat as a boy. 

The woman stood a moment looking after 
him, then she went out of the barn across 
a corner of the yard to the house. The 
house, standing at right angles with the 
great barn and a long reach of sheds and 
outbuildings. was infinitesimal compared 
with them. It was scarcely as commodious 
for people as the little boxes under the 
barn eaves were for doves. 

A pretty girl's face, pink and delicate as 
a flower, was looking out of one of the 
house windows. She was watching three 
men who were digging over in the field 
which bounded the yard near the road line. 
She turned quietly when the woman en- 
tered. 

“What are they digging for, mother?” 
said she. “Did he tell you?’ 

“They're diggin’ for—a cellar for a new 


barn. : 

“Oh, mother, he ain’t going to build 
another barn?” 

“That's what he says.” 

A boy stood before the kitchen glass 
combing his hair. He combed slowly and 
painstakingly, arranging his brown hair in 
smooth hillock over his forehead. He did 
not seem to pay any attention to the con- 
versation. 

“Sammy, did you know father was going 
to build a new barn?” asked the girl. 

The boy combed assiduously. 

“Sammy !” 

He turned, and showed a face like his 
father’s under his smooth crest of hair. 
“Yes, I s’pose I did,” he said, reluctantly. 

“How long have you known it?’ asked 
his mother. 

“*Bout three months, I guess.” 

“Why didn’t you tell of it?’ 

“Didn’t think *twould do no good.” 

“TI don’t see what father wants another 
barn for.” said the girl, in her sweet, slow 
voice. She turned again to the window, 
and stared out at the digging men in the 


| field. Her tender, sweet face was full of a 


gentle distress. Her forehead was as bald 
and innocent as+a baby’s, with the light 
hair strained back from it in a row of curl- 
papers. She was quite large, but her soft 
curves did not look as if they covered 
muscles. 

Her mother looked sternly at the boy. 
“Is he goin’ to buy more cows?” said she. 

The boy did not reply; he was tying his 
shoes. 

“Sammy, I want you to tell me if he’s 
goin’ to buy more cows.” 

“T s'pose he is.” 

“How many?” 

“Four, I guess.” 

His mother said nothing more. She went 
into the pantry, and there was a clatter of 
dishes. The boy got his cap from a nail 
behind the door, took an old arithmetic 
from the shelf, and started for school. He 
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was lightly built, but clumsy. He went out 
of the yard with a curious spring in the 
hips, that made his loose home-made jacket 
tilt up in the rear. 

The girl went to the sink, and began to 
wash the dishes that were piled up there. 
Her mother came promptly out of the pan- 
try, and shoved her aside. “You wipe ’em,” 
said she; “I'll wash. There’s a good many 
this mornin’.” 

The mother plunged her hands vigorous- 
ly into the water, the girl wiped the plates 
slowly and dreamily. “Mother,” said she, 
“don’t you think it’s too bad father’s going 
to build that new barn, much as we need 
a decent house to live in?” 

Her mother scrubbed a dish fiercely. 
“You ain’t found out yet we're women- 
folks, Nanny Penn,” said she. “You ain't 
seen enough of men-folks yet to. One of 
these days you'll find it out, an’ then you'll 
know that we know only what men-folks 
think we do, so far as any use of it goes, 
an’ how we'd ought to reckon men-folks in 
with Providence, an’ not complain of what 
they do any more than we do of the 
weather.” 

“I don’t care; I don’t believe George is 
anything like that, anyhow,” said Nanny. 
Her delicate face flushed pink, her lips 
pouted softly, as if she were going to ery. 

“You wait an’ see. I guess George East- 
man ain’t no better than other men. You 
hadn’t ought to judge father, tho. He can’t 
help it, ’cause he don’t look at things jest 
the way we do. An’ we've been pretty com- 
fortable here, after all. The roof don't leak 
—ain’t never but once—that’s one thing. 
Father’s kept it shingled right up.” 

“I do wish we had a parlor.” 

“IT guess it won't hurt George Eastman 
any to come to see you in a nice clean 
kitchen. I guess a good many girls don’t 
have as good a place as this. Nobody’s ever 
heard me complain.” 

“T ain’t complained either, mother.” 

“Well, I don’t think you'd better, a good 
father an’ a good home as you've got. 
S’pose your father made you go out an’ 
work for your livin’? Lots of girls have to 
that ain’t no stronger an’ better able to 
than you be.” 

Sarah Penn washed the frying-pan with 
a conclusive air. She scrubbed the outside 
of it as faithfully as the inside. She was 
a masterly keeper of her box of a house. 
Her one living-room never seemed to have 
in it any of the dust which the friction of 
life with inanimate matter produces. She 
swept, and there seemed to be no dirt to 
go before the broom; she cleaned, and one 
could see no difference. She was like an 
artist so perfect that he has apparently no 
art. Today she got out a mixing bowl and a 
board, and rolled some pies, and there was 
no more flour upon her than upon her 
daughter who was doing finer work. Nanny 
was to be married in the fall, and she was 
sewing on some white cambric and em- 
broidery. She sewed industriously while her 
mother cooked, her soft milk-white hands 
and wrists showed whiter than her delicate 
work. 

“We must have the stove moved out in 
the shed before long,” said Mrs. Penn. 
“Talk about not havin’ things, it’s been 
a real blessin’ to be able to put a stove 
up in that shed in hot weather. Father 
did one good thing when he fixed that stove- 
pipe out there.” 

Sarah Penn’s face as she rolled her pies 
had that expression of meek vigor which 
might have characterized one of the New 
Testament saints. She was making mince- 
pies. Her husband, Adoniram Penn, liked 
them better than any other kind. She baked 
twice a week. Adoniram often liked a piece 
of pie between meals. She hurried this 
morning. It had been later than usual when 
she began, and she wanted to have a pie 
baked for dinner. However deep a resent- 
ment she might be forced to hold against 
her husband, she would never fail in sedul- 
ous attention to his wants. 

Nobility of character manifests itself at 
loop-holes when it is not provided with 
large doors. Sarah Penn’s showed itself 
today in flaky dishes of pastry. So she 
made the pies faithfully, while across the 
table she could see, when she glanced up 
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Cottons and Linens 
2 White and Colors 
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Now that the season is here for replenishing =| 
your Summer wardrobe, we offer a few timel 

= suggestions regarding our well-assorted aro | 
of seasonable fabrics. These are all of the 
usual McCutcheon quality and embrace every- 
thing that is new and fashionable for the 
coming season. 
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Voiles, Imported and American, printed and woven. 
38 to 42 inches wide, 25c, 30c, 50c, 75c, 85c a yard. 
Imported Handkerchief Linens, Fine sheer quality, 
soft finish, will not crease, in all the newest plain 
shades, 33 inches wide, at 85c a yard. White grounds 
with colored Dots, Checks, Stripes and novelty de- 
signs, 30 inches wide, at 95¢ a yard. 

Imported Swiss Organdie, \White and all the new 
street and evening shades, 46 inches wide, at $1.00 
a yard. 
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English Batiste, \Woven Stripes and Checks, beauti- 
ful for Waists and Dresses, 38 inches wide, at 50c 
a yard. 








Imported Dress Linens, White and all colors, various 
weaves, 75c to $1.50 a yard. 


Repp Suitings, Linen and Cotton. White and colors, 
very desirable for Children’s Garments, 55¢ and 65c 
a yard. 





Hand-Woven Japanese Crepe, Light and dark 
grounds, woven fast colors, will launder well, 30 
inches wide, special 25c a yard. 


Fabrics for Sports Wear, in the correct materials, 
Stripes, Checks, Plaids, etc. Most unusual collec- 
tion, 50c to $1.50 a yard. 


White Fabrics, Plain and novelty weaves in Voiles, 
Crepes, Skirtings, Piques, Gabardines, Swisses, 
Organdies, Madras and Oxford Shirtings and 
Waistings, etc., 30c to $1.50 a yard. 


Shirtings of Madras, Percales, Oxfords, Satin 
Broche, Russian Cords, Silk-mixed and all-Silk ma- 
terials in great variety, 35c to $2.25 a yard. 





Samples of any of the above mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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To light you to restful sleep 
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E ROSENFELD & Co.. Batto. & New York 
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How Do You Expect to «Work Like a Horse” 


—yet treat yourself as an intelligent farmer would scorn to treat his 
plow-horse? Your body demands careful attention, like any other 
finely adjusted piece of machinery. It responds just as readily to 
good treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. 


Neglect of the bowel function and the habitual use of laxative pills 
and waters frequently result in chronic constipation. Drug 
“remedies” for constipation whip the bowels into action until 
eventually the system comes to demand the spur of a cathartic 
before it will work at all. For this reason physicians everywhere 
are recommending Nujol—the internal lubricant. Nujol, unlike 
physics or drugs, acts mechanically by keeping the intestinal 
contents soft and so facilitating normal movements. 


Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the system. It is tasteless, and easy to take. 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide resources in producing 
Nujol and its reputation is behind the product. 


Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture. The genuine sold 


only wu pint bottles bearing Nujol trade-mark, All bottles filled at our Nujol 
plant, a olutely modern and sanitary. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 























(New Jersey) 
Bayonne Dept. 12 New Jersey 
i Please send me booklet on the treatment of constipation _— 
ite your name and address plainly below 


NName____— ——=-... Address___.—___City_—__- State 

















Mr. MOTOR TRUCK USER 


HOW IS YOUR 


Engine Battery Lighting System 
Fuel System Ignition Coil Clutch ‘ 
Cooling System Storage Battery Transmission 
Lubricating System Generator ; Running Gear 
Ignition System Starting System Tire Outfit 


If you will send for our new Check List you will be supplied with 
the means of securing advice regarding your motor truck problems. 


Address 
MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
The Independent-Harper’sWeekly 119 W. Fortieth St., New York 




















from her work, the sight that rankled in 
her patient and steadfast soul—the digging 
of the cellar of the new barn in the place 
where Adoniram forty years ago had prom- 
ised her their new house should stand. 
The pies were done for dinner. Adoniram 
and Sammy were home a few minutes after 
twelve o’clock. The dinner was eaten with 
serious haste. There was never much con- 
versation at the table in the Penn family. 
Adoniram asked a blessing, and they ate 
promptly, then rose up and went about 


| their work. 


Sammy went back to school, taking soft 


| sly lopes out of the yard like a rabbit. He 


wanted a game of marbles before school. 
and feared his father would give him some 
chores to do. Adoniram hastened to the door 


, and called after him, but he was out of 








sight. 

“I don’t see what you let him go for, 
mother,” said he. “I wanted him to help me 
unload that wood.” 

Adoniram went to work out in the yard 
unloading wood from the wagon. Sarah put 
away the dinner dishes, while Nanny took 
down her curl-papers and changed her 
dress. She was going down to the store to 
buy some more embroidery and thread. 

When Nanny was gone, Mrs. Penn went 
to the door. “Father!” she called. 

“Well, what is it!” 

“IT want to see you jest a minute, 
father.” 

“I can’t leave this wood nohow. I’ve got 
to git it unloaded an’ go for a load of 
gravel afore two o'clock. Sammy had ought 
to help me. You hadn't ought to let him go 
to school so early.” 

“I want to see you jest a minute.” 

“T tell ye I can’t, nohow. mother.” 

“Father, you come here.” Sarah Penn 
stood in the door like a queen; she held 
her head as if it bore a crown; there was 
that patience which makes authority royal 
in her voice. Adoniram went. 

Mrs. Penn led the way into the kitchen. 
and pointed to a chair. “Sit down, father.” 
said she; “I’ve got somethin’ I want to 
say to you.” 

He sat down heavily; his face was quite 
stolid. but, he looked at her with restive 
eyes. “Well, what is it, mother?” 

“I want to know what you're buildin’ 
that new barn for, father?” 

“TI ain’t got nothin’ to say about it.” 

“It can’t be you think you need another 
barn ?” 

“T tell ye I ain’t got nothin’ to say about 
it. mother; an’ I ain’t goin’ to say nothin’.” 

“Be you goin’ to buy more cows?” 

Adoniram did not reply; he shut his 
mouth tight. 

“I know you be, as well as I want te. 
Now. father, look here’—Sarah Penn had 
not sat down; she stood before her husband 
in the humble fashion of a _ Seripture 
woman—"“I'm goin’ to talk real plain to 
you; I never have sence I married you, 
but I’m goin’ to now. I ain't never com- 
plained, an’ I ain't goin’ to complain now, 
but I’m goin’ to talk plain. You see this 
room here, father; you look at it well. You 
see there ain't no carpet on the floor. an’ 
you see the paper is all dirty, an’ droppin’ 
off the walls. We ain't had no new paper 
on it for ten year, an’ then I put it on 
myself, an’ it didn’t cost but ninepence a 
roll. You see this room, father; it’s all the 
one I’ve had to work in an’ eat in an’ sit 
in sence we was married. There ain't an- 
other woman in the whole town whose hus- 
band ain’t got half the means you have but 
what's got better. It’s all the room Nanny’s 
got to have her company in; an’ there ain't 
one of her mates but what’s got better. an’ 
their fathers not so able as hers is. It's all 
the room she'll have to be married in. What 
would you have thought. father, if we had 
had our weddin’ in a room no better than 
this? I was married in my mother’s parlor, 
with a carpet on the floor, an’ stuffed fur- 
niture an’ a mahogany card-table. An’ this 
is all the room my daughter will have to be 
married in. Look here, father !” 

Sarah Penn went across the room as tho 
it were a tragic stage. She flung open a 
door and disclosed a tiny bedroom, only 
large enough for a bed and bureau, with a 
path between. “There, father,” said she— 
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Why Abdominal Massage Keeps 
You Clean Inside 


Physicians Make a Remarkable New Discovery 
By J. G. BURNHAM 


to rub the bruised spot. This brisk rubbing re- 

lieves the pain by restoring the normal, healthy 
circulation of the blood, revitalizing the cells and tissues 
which have been injured. 
This old-fashioned method of keeping the blood normally 
active has at last been applied in the treatment of constipa- 
tion, auto-intoxication, and the many serious and minor 
ailments resulting therefrom. 
Massage, in simple 
language, is nothing 
but another form of 
exercise. <A lively ten- 
mile walk will quicken 
the circulation, will ex- 
pel the poisons of the 
system, will make you 
feel like a new person. 
Old fashioned, indeed, 
is the physician who 
underestimates the val- 
ue of systematic exer- 
cise in fighting all those 
serious diseases and 
maladies that result 
directly from digestive 
disorders and _ intesti- 
nal poisoning. 
In fact, the best in- 
formed schools of med- 
icine have for many 


We you bump your arm, your instinct tells you 


years recommended 
some form of daily 
physical exercise to 


all sufferers from de- 
bility, mental depres- 
sion, physical exhaus- 
tion, headaches, verti- 
go, backaches, colitis, 
lassitude, indigestion, diabetes and their complications; or, 
where time for such cannot be spared, then its concentrated 
substitute, massage. 

The primary object of quickening a sluggish blood circula- 
tion is to induce regular and normal action of the bowels 
and ejection from the body of its waste matter, which when 
retained in the colon generates poisons destructive to health 
and efficiency. 

Not only is it now known that of all cases of sickness and 
disease, nine out of ten are due to internal uncleanliness, 
followed by colon poisoning, and it is also known that for 
the treatment of this causative condition, physics, laxatives, 
cathartics and other drugs are worse than worthless; they 
are habit-forming, pernicious and injurious for the simple 
reason that they are themselves poisonous. 

The problem confronting physicians and thousands of suf- 
ferers from chronic constipation and auto-intoxication (self- 
poisoning) has been to find some means for the self-appli- 
cation of stimulating and strengthening massage of the 
colon and abdominal region—a perfect substitute for time- 
consuming and therefore often impossible physical exercise 
—as well as something that would make it totally unneces- 
sary to use harmful drugs. 

To meet this demand there has been invented a new device, 
the Kolon Motor, for which the most remarkable results are 
being reported by leading physicians, sanitariums, hospitals, 
gymnasiums and a large army of men and women who are 
using it in their own homes. 


Intestinal activity depends 
upon proper developments 
of the abdommal muscles. 





By its aid, normal and natural functioning of the bowels 
is instantly restored and resumed and the muscles of the 
intestines are exercised and strengthened to perform their 
duty without help. When the intestinal accumulations are 
promptly and effectually eliminated from the system, putre- 
faction and the formation of poisons is prevented and Na- 
ture quickly performs her work of reconstruction and re- 
pair of the tissues and organs of the entire body. 
The effects of Kolon Motor Abdominal Massage might be 
compared to the usual forms of physical exer- 
cise so highly recommended, .except that they 
are superior for the reason that the “treatments” 
are applied directly to the abdomen and intestines 
—the seat of practically all disease. Its advantage 
over manual (hand or osteopathic) massage lies in 
its economy and convenience, as the Kolon Motor 
massage is self-administered each day upon arising 
and retiring. ‘ A five minute “treatment” is sufficient. 
Moreover, although the Kolon Motor has been so 
successfully used in the treatment of disease, its 
value is incalculable when used daily for two or 
three minutes, to wake up the circulation in the 
morning, so filling you with energy, “pep” and vital- 
ity that work will melt under your touch—your brain 
A will be clear as a bell—your whole system will show 
the result of this directly 
A new and idea! substitute applied abdominal massage. 
for time-consuming outdoor The jllustration on this 
aes page affords only an idea 
of this really wonderful 
new invention. A large pic- 
ture of the Motor, with a 
full description, is included 
in a remarkable new book 
of health secrets, just pub- 
lished and which can be 
had free for the asking 
by addressing Martin’s 
Method, Inc., Dept. 54, 
38 East Thirty-first 
Street, New York City. 
This booklet, entitled 
**Colon Cleanliness,” 
contains some truly 
amazing discoveries on 
the cause, source and 
proper treatment of 
disease as reported by 
many eminent authori- 
ties in the medical 
world. 
If request is made 
promptly, by letter or 
on the coupon below, 
anyone interested can 
arrange to try the 
KOLON MOTOR in 
his own home without 
obligation. This free 
trial offer, however, is 
; being made for a short 
time only, and it is advisable to act promptly. Sending the 
coupon does not obligate you in the slightest and may be 
the means of starting you on the road to genuine health. 
MARTIN’S METHOD, INCORPORATED 
Dept. 54, 38 East 3lst St., New York 

Without any obligation whatsoever on my part, you may send me a 
copy of the book “Colon Cleanliness.” 
Name 
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Physicians Recommend 
This Hernial Appliance 
It Is Sent ON TRIAL 


‘THE fact that physicians in all parts of the country 
are enthusiastic over the many merits of the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance is, in itself, a mighty 
effective testimonial to its worth. And the testimony 
of th ds of pl d wearers is that they are ob- 
taining relief when the failure of other methods h 
driven them to despair. 

The Brooks Rupture Ageliance is made to the 
order ofthe wearer, Therefore it satisfies completely. 
Because of the fact that it has no springs it may be 
worn with comfort in bed. 


No Metal to Touch Flesh 


There is no metal about the Brooks Appliance. There- 
fore, it ma worn against the flesh without dis- 
comfort. ater does not harm it. Its elastic cushion 
clings to the body and makes slipping impossible. 
Aconstant circulation ofairtakes place inthiscushion. 
A word from zoe will bring, the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on free trial to prove its worth. If you 
are not satisfied your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. the price you will find to be remark- 
ably low. 

Put your case in our hands and it will be handled by 
@sanitarium, not by a factory. It will receive most 
careful thought and consideration. 

You owe it to yourself'to learn more about this Appli- 
ance which is proving a relief to thousands of rup- 
ture sufferers. Don't delay the day of your relief. 


Use the Coupon. Use It Now. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
490 State Street Marshall, Mich., U. S. A. 


I should like to receive, in a plain wrapper and without 
obligating myself in any way, full details concerning the 
Brooks Rupture Appl 
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Speedy,Sturdy, Bikes 


Unarectionably worth one-third to 
one-half more. A swift, sturdy 
bicycle—sold on a basis of Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back. Carefully 
constructed of heavy gauge, seamless 
steel tubing —triple truss forks,arch crown 

sign. Beautifully enameledand striped, 


The New 


Equipped with genu- 
ine Majestic, heavily 
studded, anti - skid, 
puncture-proof tires 
motorcycle type. 


eve pe. 19° 
ee seit as 
Bicycle Book—FREE 


Filled from cover to cover 
with wonderful illustrations 
in colors, of low-priced, 

high-grade bicycles. Ad- 
dress house nearest you, 


Dept. 


C661 
New York, Chicago, KansasCity, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore, 


Service 








“there’s all the room I’ve had to sleep in in 
forty year. All my children were born there 
—the two that died, an’ the two that’s 
livin’. I was sick with a fever there.” 

She stepped to another door and opened 
it. It led into the small, ill-lighted pantry. 
“Here,” said she, “is all the buttery I’ve 
got—every place I’ve got for my dishes, to 
set away my victuals in, an’ to keep my 
milk-pans in. Father, I’ve been takin’ care 
of the milk of six cows in this place, an’ 
now you’re goin’ to build a new barn, an’ 
keep more cows, an’ give me more to do 
in it.” 

She threw open another door. A narrow 
crooked flight of stairs wound upward from 
it. “There, father,” said she, “I want you 
to look at the stairs that go up to them 
two unfinished chambers that are all the 
places our son an’ daughter have had to 
sleep in all their lives. There ain’t a pret- 
tier girl in town nor a more ladylike one 
than Nanny, an’ that’s the place she has to 
sleep in. It ain’t so good as your horse’s 
stall; it ain’t so warm an’ tight.” 

Sarah Penn went back and stood before 
her husband. “Now, father,” said she, “I 
want to know if you think you’re doin’ 
right an’ accordin’ to what you profess. 
Here, when we was married, forty year 
ago, you promised me faithful that we 
should have a new house built in that lot 
over in the field before the year was out. 
You said you had money enough, an’ you 
wouldn’t ask me to live in no such place as 
this. It is forty year now, an’ you've been 
miukin’ more money, an’ I’ve been savin’ 
of it for yuu ever sence, an’ you ain’t built 
no house yet. You’ve built sheds an’ cow- 
houses an’ one new barn, an’ now you're 
goin’ to build another. Father, I want to 
know if you think it’s right. You’re lodgin’ 
your dumb beasts better than you are your 
ow: flesh an’ blood. I want to know if you 
think it’s right.” , a 

“I ain’t got nothin’ to say.” 

“You can’t say nothin’ without ownin’ 
it ain’t right, father. An’ there’s another 
thing—I ain’t complained; I’ve got along 
forty year, an’ I s’pose I should forty more, 
if it wa’n’t for that—if we don’t have an- 
other house. Nanny she can’t live with us 
after she’s married. She'll have to go some- 
wheres else to live away from us, an’ it 
don’t seem as if I could have it so. noways, 
father. She wa’n’t ever strong. She’s got 
considerable color, but there wa’n’t never 
any backbone to her. I’ve always took the 
heft of everything off her, an’ she ain’t fit 
to keep house an’ do everything herself. 
She'll be all worn out inside of a year. 
Think of her doin’ all the washin’ an’ 
ircnin’ an’ bakin’ with them soft white 
hands an’ arms, an’ sweepin’! I can’t have 
it so, noways, father.” 

Mrs. Penn’s face was burning; her mild 
eyes gleamed. She had pleaded her little 
cause like a Webster; she had ranged from 
severity to pathos; but her opponent em- 
ployed that obstinate silence which makes 
eloquence futile with mocking echoes. 
Adoniram arose clumsily. 

“Father, ain’t you got nothin’ to say?’ 
said Mrs. Penn. 

“I've got to go off after that load of 
gravel. I can’t stan’ here talkin’ all day.” 

“Father, won’t you think it over, an’ 
have a house built there instead of a barn?” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to say.” 

Adoniram shuffled out. Mrs. Penn went 
into her bedroom. When she came out, her 
eyes were red. She had a roll of unbleached 
cotton cloth. She spread it out on the 
kitchen table, and began cutting out some 
shirts for her husband. The men over in 
the field had a team to help them this after- 
noon: she could hear their halloos. She had 
a scanty pattern for the shirts; she had to 
plan and piece the sleeves. 

Nanny came home with her embroidery, 
and sat down with her needlework. She had 
tukhen down her curl-papers, and there was 
a soft roll of fair hair like an aureole over 
her forehead; her face was as delicately 
fine and clear as porcelain. Suddenly she 
looked up, and the tender red flamed all 
over her face and neck. “Mother,” said she. 

“What say?” / 

“T’ve been thinking—I don’t see how 
we're goin’ to have any—wedding in this 








room. I’d be ashamed to have his folks come 
if we didn’t have anybody else.” 

“Mebbe we can have some new paper 
before then; I can put it on. I guess you 
won't have no call to be ashamed of your 
belongin’s.” 

“We might have the wedding in the new 
barn,” said Nanny, with gentle pettishness. 
“Why, mother, what makes you look so?” 

Mrs. Penn had started, and was staring 
at her with a curious expression. She 
turned again to her work, and spread out a 
pattern carefully on the cloth. “Nothin’,” 
suid she. 

Presently Adoniram clattered out of the 
yard in his two-wheeled dump e¢art, stand- 
ing as proudly upright as a Roman chariot- 
eer. Mrs. Penn opened the door and stood 
there a minute looking out; the halloos 
of the men sounded louder. 

It seemed to her all thru the spring 
months that she heard nothing but the 
halloos and the noises of saws and ham- 
mers. The new barn grew fast. It was a 
fine edifice for this little village. Men came 
on pleasant Sundays, in their meeting suits 
and clean shirt bosoms, and stood around 
it admiringly. Mrs. Penn did not speak of 
it, and Adoniram did not mention it to her, 
altho sometimes, upon a return from in- 
specting it, he bore himself with injured 
dignity. 

“It’s a strange thing how your mother 
feels about the new barn,” he said, con- 
fidentially, to Sammy one day. 

Sammy only grunted after an odd fash- 
ion for a boy; he had learned it from his 
father. 

The barn was all completed ready for 
use by the third week in July. Adoniram 
had planned to move his stock in on Wed- 
nesday; on Tuesday he received a letter 
which changed his plans. He came in with 
it early in the morning. “Sammy’s been to 
the post office,” said he, “an’ I’ve got a 
letter from Hiram.” Hiram was Mrs. 
Penn’s brother, who lived in Vermont. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Penn, “what does he 
say about the folks?’ 

“I guess they're all right. He says he 
thinks if I come up country right off there’s 
a chance to buy jest the kind of a horse I 
want.” He stared reflectively out of the 
window at the new barn. 

Mrs. Penn was making pies. She went 
on clapping the rolling-pin into the crust. 
altho she was very pale, and her heart beat 
loudly. 

“T dun’ know but what I’d better go,” 
said Adoniram. “I hate to go off jest now. 
right in the midst of hayin’, but the ten- 
acre lot’s cut, an’ I guess Rufus an’ the 
others can git along without me three or 
four days. I can’t get a horse round here to 
suit me, nohow, an’ I’ve got to have an- 
other for all that wood-haulin’ in the fall. I 
told:'Hiram to watch out, an’ if he got wind 
of a good horse to let me know. I guess I'd 
better go.” 

“T'll get out your clean shirt an’ collar.” 
said Mrs. Penn, calmly. 

She laid out Adoniram’s Sunday suit and 
his clean clothes on the bed in the little 
bedroom. She got his shaving-water and 
razor ready. At last she buttoned on his 
collar and fastened his black cravat. 

Adoniram never wore his collar and cra- 
vat except on extra occasions. He held his 
head high, with a rasped dignity. When he 
was all ready, with his coat and hat 
brushed, and a lunch of pie and cheese in a 
paper bag, he hesitated on the threshold of 
the door. He looked at his wife, and his 
manner was defiantly apologetic. “Jf them 
cows come today, Sammy can drive ’em into 
the new barn,” said he; “an’ when they 
om the hay up, they can pitch it in 
there.” - 

“Well.” replied Mrs. Penn. 

Adoniram set his shaven face ahead and 
started. When he had cleared the door-step. 
he turned and looked back with a kind of 
nervous solemnity. “I shall be back by Sat- 
urday if nothin’ happens,” said he. 

“Do be careful, father,” returned 
wife. 

She stood in the door with Nanny at her 
elbow and watched him out of sight. Her 
eyes had a strange, doubtful expression in 
them; her peaceful forehead was contract- 
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ANNOUNCING A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF WHAT 
MODERN CHEMISTRY IS DOING FOR THE WORLD 


Triumphs of Industrial 
CHEMISTRY 


EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


This is the age of Chemistry. It has made a new world out of the 
old one by freeing man from the limitations of nature. 

It has altered the balance of power among nations, revolutionized 
warfare and transformed the life of man. Yet to many well informed per- 
sons Chemistry is a dark mystery, a sealed book, an area of ignorance, 
because—it has never been presented to them in a language that they 
understood. 

That is why The Independent has decided to undertake a popular 
explanation of what modern chemistry is doing for the world. A series of 
twelve articles on the products and processes of applied Chemistry at the 
present day will be published to include such topics as: 


1. Nitrogen for Fertilizers and Explosives; the New Electrical Processes 
2. Potash and Phosphates, the Other Two Essential Plant Foods. 
3. Coal Tar Products, Dyes, Medicines, Photographic Chemicals. 
4. Cellulose, Paper, Celluloid, Synthetic Leather, Silk and Rubber. 
5. Electrical Furnace Products, Carbides, Carborundum, Acetylene. 
6. Rare Metals and New Alloys. 
7. Sugar, Candy, Alcohol. 

8. Corn Products, Glucose, Starch, Syrup. 

9. Cotton Products, Salad Oil, Margarine. 

10. Petroleum Products, the Motor Car and the Diesel Engine. 

11. Synthetic Perfumes and Flavors. 

12. Radium and the Constitution of the Atom. 


The articles will be written by Edwin E. Slosson, Literary Editor of 
The Independent. He is exceptionally well-fitted by training and experi- 
ence to interpret the science of Chemistry to the layman. For thirteen 
years he was Professor of Chemistry in the University of Wyoming and 
Chemist of the Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station. He was given 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the University of Chicago for 
research in Organic Chemistry under Prof. Julius Stieglitz, now President 
of the American Chemical Society. He lectured on Chemistry for four 
years in the Columbia School of Journalism and has written many bulletins 
and magazine articles on the subject. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


Offers courses for A. B. and A, M. 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 








LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 











unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
Preparation for College or Business Life 
mentally to increase individual efficiency, 


ATHLETICS: 


Small classes: 


You are invited to co 


t see Jor yor 


THE STONE SCHOOL 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
LOCATION : 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 


: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 


A teacher for every six boys, 
Two fields with excellent . nye ies for all sports, under su pervision ; hiking, woods life. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Seedmanter 





For Boys from 9 to 19. 
Healthful, invigorating, 


lf. Catalog sent on application. 




















Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 1S 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: “Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’ 's and 
other leading magazines.’ 


Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism, In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
other leading colleges. 


Please Address 





Dr. Esenwein 

150-Page Catalog F ree. 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
































Williston Seminary for Boys 


77th year opens September. $100,000 residence hall. Efficient 
masters. Smallunits. Boys’ personality directed. Scientific and 
Preparatory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Moc- 
erate rates, Lower school in separate building. _ Booklet. 

Joseph | a. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 5ist YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300-—- $350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


































tion by correspondence. 


The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident Me 
HOM work, offers also instruc- fj ; 
For detailed in- 
formation address 
2th Year (U.. of C. (Div.M) Chicago, TH, mice 


bell Tower 








N UNIVERSITY N 
SUMMER SCHOO 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Evanston, Illinois 
June 25—August 4, 1917 
Substantial work leading to Bachelor's and Master's de- 
. Courses in Contemporary History and Literature; 
Sranish, French and German; Bacteriology, Chemistry, 
Geology and Mathematics; Sociology, Philosophy and 
Psychology ; and special courses in Education for Teachers, 
Principals and Superintendents. 

A campus of natural beauty along the shore of Lake 
Michigaa ; tennis courts and Municipal bathing beach on 
the campus. Thirty minutes ride to the City of Chicago 
with its Art Galleries, Museums, Social Centers, etc. 
Special rates to Teachers. For descriptive bulletin address 
The Registrar, 580 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 





: The Ely School : 
: FOR GIRLS : 
= GREENWICH + + CONN. = 
= The Ely Junior School : 

(Distinct from Upper School) 5 
= FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN : 
acacia — - 





The Latshaw ‘School 


| If your child needs 
mental or physical ad- 
justment to meet the 
demands of normal 
life, secure at once the 
services of the man 
who has made such 
adjustments for many 
families. Box B. 


Allen Latshaw 


Berwyn 
(Maia Line suburb of 
Philadelphia) 
Pennsylvania 








Martha Ww Nashington Seminary 
YOUNG WOMEN 
In finest re section of National Capital. Two years’ course 
for High School graduates, general and special courses. Domes- 
Edwacd Se aw e. Outdoor sports. 


FA BAN Washington, D. C. 


ANKER 


A| B for ie ) big profession in which 
nities, Si term. 





ix months’ 
book. 











Bronze Memorial Tablets 


‘| JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, sso W. 


27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


Have You Tus Boox? 


The Word of the Truth 


A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A_ complete Harmony and Exposition of the 
Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, con- 
veying its entire meaning, 


Description sent on request 
THE TRUTH PUBLISHING FOUNDATION, Eufaula, Ale. 








ed. She went in, and about her baking 
again. Nanny sat sewing. Her wedding-day 
was drawing nearer, and she was getting 
pale and thin with her steady sewing. Her 
mother kept glancing at her. 

“Have you got that pain in your side 
this mornin’?” she asked. 

“A little.” 

Mrs. Penn’s face, as she worked, changed, 
her perplexed forehead smoothed, her eyes 
were steady, her lips firmly set. She formed 
a maxim for herself, altho incoherently with 
her unlettered thoughts. “Unsolicited oppor- 
tvnities are the guide-posts of the Lord to 
the new roads of life,” she repeated in 
effect, and she made up her mind to her 
course of action. 

“S’posin’ I had wrote to Hiram,” she 
muttered once, when she was in the pantry 
“s'posin I had wrote, an’ asked him if he 
knew of any horse? But I didn’t, an’ fath- 
er’s goin’ wa’n't none of my doin’. It looks 
like a providence.” Her voice rang out 
quite loud at the last. 

“What you talkin’ about, mother?’ called 
Nanny. 

“Nothin’.” 

Mrs. Penn hurried her baking; at eleven 
o'clock it was all done. The load of hay 
from the west field came slowly down the 
eart track, and drew up at the new barn. 
Mrs. Penn ran out. “Stop!” she screamed 
—"‘stop !” 

The men stopped and looked; Sammy up- 
reared from the top of the load, and stared 
at his mother. 

“Stop!” she cried out again. “Don’t you 
put the hay in that barn; put it in the old 
one. 

“Why, he said to put it in here,” re- 
turned one of the haymakers, wonderingly. 
He was a young man, a neighbor’s son, 
whom Adoniram hired by the year to help 
on the farm. 

“Don’t you put the hay in the new barn; 
there’s room enough in the old one, ain't 
there?” said Mrs. Penn. 

“Room enough,” returned the hired man. 
in his thick, rustic tones. “Didn’t need the 
new barn, nohow, far as room’s concerned. 
Well, I s’pose he changed his mind.” He 
took hold of the horses’ bridles. 

Mrs. Penn went back to the house. Soon 
the kitchen windows were darkened, and a 
fragrance like warm honey came into the 
room. 

Nanny laid down her work. “I thought 
father wanted them to put the hay into 
the new barn?” she said, wonderingly. 

“It’s all right,” replied her mother. 

Sammy slid down from the load of hay, 
and came in to see if dinner was ready. . 

“T ain’t goin’ to get a regular dinner to- 
day, as long as father’s gone,” said his 
mother. “I’ve let the fire go out. You can 
have some bread an’ milk an’ pie. I thought 
we could get along.” She set out some bowls 
of milk, some bread, and a pie on the 
kitchen table. “You’d better eat your dinner 
now,” said she. “You might jest as well get 
thru with it. I want you to help me after- 
ward.” 

Nanny and Sammy stared at each other. 
There was something strange in their moth- 
er’s manner. Mrs. Penn did not eat any- 
thing herself. She went into the pantry, and 
they heard her moving dishes while they 
ate. Presently she came out with a pile of 
plates. She got the clothes-basket out of the 
shed, and packed them in it. Nanny and 
Sammy watched. She brought out cups and 
saucers, and put them in with the plates. 

“What you goin’ to do, mother?” in- 
quired Nanny, in a timid voice. A sense of 
something unusual made her tremble. as if 


it were a ghost. Sammy rolled his eyes 
over his pie. ‘ 
“You'll see what I’m goin’ to do,” replied 


Mrs. Penn. “If you're thru, Nanny, I want 
you to go upstairs an’ pack up your things; 
an’ I want you, Sammy, to help me take 
down the bed in the bedroom.” 

“Oh. mother, what for?’ gasped Nanny. 

“You'll see.” 

During the next few hours a feat was 
performed by this simple, pious New Eng- 
land mother which was equal in its way 
to Wolfe’s storming of the Heights of Abra- 
ham. It took no more genius and audacity 
of bravery for Wolfe to cheer his wondere 
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What Profit It 


HE time to prepare for war is before 
you have it. The time to prepare for 
illness is before you have it. The 

time to cure indigestion, constipation, bilious- 
ness, dyspepsia, and other digestive troubles is 
before you have them. The time to cure tu- 
berculosis is before it becomes active ; the time 
to cure any, and all troubles of a physiological 
character, and a physical character is before 
they develop. This is genuine preparedness. 
The benefit of such an action is not only com- 
plete freedom from distress, but also the pos- 
session of greater energy, physiological, phys- 
ical, and personal, with which the daily tasks 
are met, and rendered a profit, instead of a 
disadvantage. 


Life consists of an effort on the part of the 
body and personality to prepare to meet the 
conditions of environment. Every day is a 
day of preparedness, but the, body and mind 
need guidance and inspiration, if the high- 
est form of preparedness, and if com- 
plete preparedness to meet all adverse condi- 
ditions is to be developed. Conscious Evolu- 
tion is a scientific, simple, and practical method 
by which the positive evolutionary principle is 
applied to the mind and body, and greater pre- 
paredness, super-preparedness, is the result. 


Preparedness is but the ability of the body 
and personality to meet the ordinary condi- 
tions of environment. 


Super-preparedness is the ability of the body 
and personality to meet the extraordinary and 
the extreme conditions of environment. 


Super-preparedness means health power, vital 
power, personal power, mental power, thinking 
power, will power, in superabundance. The 
possession of these will make health and suc- 
cess for you inevitable. 


Super-preparedness through Conscious Evo- 
lution will reduce your stress of life to a mini- 
mum, and increase your rewards to a maxi- 
mum. 


Conscious Evolution is a science of life—a 
science through which life of the cells and life 
of the personality is developed. With more 
life and with better life, all of the problems of 
life are solved. Not only are the physiological 
and physical troubles reduced to a pleasure. 
but the problems of the mind, the problems of 





Super-Preparedness 


Holds for You 


the personality are made easy of solution, when 
the energy of mind and personality is devel- 
oped through Conscious Evolution. 


Conscious Evolution gives superabundance 
of energy in every department of personality 
and in: every cell; it amplifies, increases and 
develops life. Conscious Evolution is a sci- 
ence of life. 


A Startling Book 


Swoboda has written a book describing his 
remarkable discovery of Conscious Evolution, 
which will be sent free on request. In this 
book you will find a message so vital that no 
man or woman who values success and happi- 
ness can afford to ignore it. 


Every page is alive with startling truths and 
priceless information akin to self-evolution, 
and the book contains letters from hundreds of 
pupils testifying as to almost magical results 
achieved through Swoboda’s remarkable sys- 
tem. 

No matter whether you are “feeling fine” or are 
physically down and out—no matter whether you 
are 16 or 90 years of age—no matter whether you 
are just putting your foot on the lower rung of the 
ladder of success or are perched at the top, Swobo- 
da’s book may contain the greatest discovery you 
ever made. It has proved the turning point in the 


liv es of thousands, it may very easily prove the turn- 
ing point in your life. 

Remember that a “brilliant mind i ina half-aliv e body 
swimmer’s pocket,’ 


is like gold in a 
that personal ef- 
ficiency — the 
power to do and 
earn—is in al- 
most direct pro- 
portion to the 
power your body 
supplies to your 
brain. Swoboda’s 
book points the 
way to a thor- 
oughly successful 
life—a life which 
is the envy of 
those who do not 
have it. Mail the 
coupon today— 
the book is yours. 
And you will be 
in line for super- 
preparedness. 


Address 


Alois P. Swoboda 


spent and 
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INCE the historic days when 
Jacques Cartier sailed up the 
St. Lawrence under the ban- 
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_% ner of Old France, this famous re- 
~-, gion where the river meets the sea 
so has been the goal of all travellers 

rr who love Nature in her full majesty. 

— , Less than four days return jour- 
<a 


ney from Montreal on the magnifi- 
cent steamers of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines the Saguenay River trip 
has become one of the most conve- 
nient and enjoyable trips in North 
America. 

From Montreal you journey down 
the romantic St. Lawrence towards 


sight 






a Fares From Niagara Falls: 
— To Montreal and return - - - - $19.00 
oe 
a To Quebec and return - - - - - 26.35 
“>. To Saguenay River and return, 35.00 
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the sea, stopping at old Quebec, 
with its famous miracle-working 
shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
beautiful Murray Bay and pictur- 
esque Tadousac at the foot of the 
Laurentian Mountains, where the 
traveller will find up-to-date Can- 
ada Steamship Hotels, with golf ‘ 
links and a salt-water swimming aoe 
pool at Murray Bay. Leaving Ta- : 
dousac you begin the journey up 
the glorious Saguenay with its 
stupendous Capes, “Trinity’’ and 
“Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 
A thousand miles of travel—a 
thousand thrills of pleasure. 


Send For Booklet 


Send 2c postage for illustrated 
booklet, map and guideto JOHN F, | 
PIERCE, Asst. Pass. Traffic Man- 
ager, Canada Steamship Lines, 129 
R. @ O. Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 
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Have You Started 
Your War Garden « 


Whether you have: an estate or a 
backyard or just a corner in some one 
else’s vacant lot, plant vegetables! If 
you haven't begun and want to know 
how, if you have begun and are having 
difficulties, if you’ve started well and 
want to know what to do next, write to 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 

Explain your situation and ask as 
many questions as you like. They will 
be answered by experts, freely, fully, 
promptly and helpfully. 

There are many practical, 
articles for 
number of 
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ing soldiers up those steep precipices, under 
the sleeping eyes of the enemy, than for 
Sarah Penn, at the head of her children, to 
move all their little household goods into 
the new barn while her husband was away. 

Nanny and Sammy followed their moth- 
er’s instructions without a murmur; in- 
deed, they were overawed. There is a cer- 
tain uncanny and superhuman quality 
about all such purely original undertakings 
as their mother’s was to them. Nanny went 
back ‘and forth with her light loads, and 
Sammy tugged with sober energy. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the little 
house in which the Penns had lived for 
forty years had emptied itself into the new 
barn. 

Every builder builds somewhat for un- 
known purposes, and is in a measure a 
prophet. The architect of Adoniram Penn’s 
barn, while he designed it for the comfort 
of four-footed animals, had planned better 
than he knew for the comfort of humans. 
Sarah Penn saw at a glance its possibili- 
ties. Those great box-stalls, with quilts 
hung before them, would make better bed- 
rooms than the one she had occupied for 
forty years, and there was a tight carriage- 
room. The harness-room, with its chimney 
and shelves, would make a kitchen of her 
dreams. The great middle space would make 
a parlor, by-and-by, fit for a palace. Up- 
stairs there. was as much room as down. 
With partitions and windows, what a house 
would there be! Sarah looked at the row 
of stanchions before the allotted space for 
cows, and reflected that she would have 
her front entry there. 

At six o’clock the stove was up in the 
harness-room, the kettle was boiling, and 
the table set for tea. It looked almost 
as home-like as the abandoned house across 
the yard had ever done. The young hired 
man milked, and Sarah directed hit calmly 
to bring the milk to the new barn. He came 
gaping, dropping little blots of foam from 
the brimming pails on the grass. Before the 
next morning he had spread the story of 
Adoniram Penn’s wife moving into the new 
barn all over the little village. Men as- 
sembled in the store and talked it over, 
women with shawls over their heads scut- 
tled into each other’s houses before their 
work was done. Any deviation from the 
ordinary course of life in this quiet town 
was enough to stop all progress in it. 
Everybody paused to look at the staid, in- 
dependent figure on the side track. There 
was a difference of opinion with regard to 
her. Some held her to be insane; some, of 
a lawless and rebellious spirit. 

Friday the minister went to see her. It 
was in the forenoon, and she was at the 
barn door shelling peas for dinner. She 
looked up and returned his salutation with 
dignity, then she went on with her work. 
She did not invite him in. The saintly ex- 
pression of her face remained fixed, but 
there was an angry flush over it. 

The minister stood awkwardly before her, 
and talked. She handled the peas as if they 
were bullets. At last she looked up, and her 
eyes showed the spirit that her meek front 
had covered for a lifetime. 

“There ain’t no use talkin’, Mr. Hersey,” 
said she. ‘I’ve thought it all over an’ over, 
an’ I believe I’m doin’ what’s right. I’ve 
mede it the subject of prayer, an’ it’s be- 
twixt me an’ the Lord an’ Adoniram. There 
ain't no call for nobody else to worry about 


“Well. of course, if you have brought it 
to the Lord in prayer, and feel satisfied 
that you are doing right, Mrs. Penn,” said 
the minister, helplessly. His thin gray- 
bearded face was pathetic. He was a sickly 
man; his youthful confidence had cooled; he 
had to scourge himself up to some of his 
pastoral duties as relentlessly as a Catholic 
ascetic, and then he was prostrated by the 
smart. 

“T think it’s right jest as much as I think 
it was right for our forefathers to come 
over from the old country ’cause they didn’t 
have what belonged to ’em,” said Mrs. 
Penn. She arose. The barn threshold might 
have been Plymouth Rock from her bear- 
ing. “I don’t doubt you mean well. Mr. 
Hersey,” said she, “but there are things 
people hadn’t ought to interfere with. I’ve 
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been a member of the church for over forty 
year. I've got my own mind an’ my own 
feet, an’ I’m goin’ to think my own thoughts 
an’ go my own ways, an’ nobody but the 
Lord is goin’ to dictate to me unless I’ve 
a mind to have him. Won’t you come in an’ 
set down? How is Mis’ Hersey?” 

“She is well, I thank you,” replied the 
minister. He added some more perplexed 
apologetic remarks; then he retreated. 

He could expound the intricacies of every 
character study in the Scriptures, he was 
competent to grasp the Pilgrim Fathers and 
«Ul historical innovators, but Sarah Penn 
was beyond him. He could deal with primal 
cases, but parallel ones worsted him. But, 
after all, altho it was aside from his prov- 
ince, he wondered more how Adoniram 
Penn would deal with his wife than how 
the Lord would. Everybody shared the won- 
der. When Adoniram’s four new cows ar- 
rived. Sarah ordered three to be put in the 
old barn, the other in the house shed where 
the cooking-stove had stood. That added to 
the excitement. It was whispered that all 
four cows were domiciled in the house. 

Toward sunset on Saturday, when 
Aconiram was expected home, there was 
a knot of men in the road near the new 
barn. The hired man had milked, but he 
still hung around the premises. Sarah Penn 
had supper all ready. There were brown- 
bread and baked beans and a custard pie; 
it was the supper that Adoniram loved on 
a Saturday night. She had on a clean 
ealico, and she bore herself imperturbably. 
Nanny and Sammy kept close at her heels. 
Their eyes were large, and Nanny was full 
of nervous tremors. Still there was to them 
more pleasant excitement than anything 
else. An inborn confidence in their mother 
«over their father asserted itself. 

Sammy looked out of the harness-room 
window. “There he is,’ he announced, in 
an awed whisper. He and Nanny peeped 
around the casing. Mrs. Penn kept on about 
her work. The children watched Adoniram 
leave the new horse standing in the drive 
while he went to the house door. It was 
fastened. Then he went around to the shed. 
That door was seldom locked, even when 
the family was away. The thought of how 
her father would be confronted by the cow 
tlashed upon Nanny. There was a hysterical 
sob in her throat. Adoniram emerged from 
the shed and stood looking about in a dazed 
fashion. His lips moved; he was saying 
something, but they could not hear what it 
was. The hired man was peeping around 
a corner of the old barn, but nobody saw 
hin. 

Adoniram took the new horse by the 
bridle and led him across the yard to the 
new barn. Nanny and Sammy slunk close 
to their mother. The barn doors rolled back, 
and there stood Adoniram, with the long 
mild face of the great Canadian farm horse 
looking over his shoulder. 

Nanny kept behind her mother, 
Summy stepped suddenly forward, 
stood in front of her. 

Adoniram stared at the group. “What on 
airth you all down here for?’ said he. 
“What's the matter over to the house ? r 

“We've come here to live, father,” said 
Sammy. His shrill voice quavered out 
bravely. 

“What”—Adoniram sniffed—‘what is it 
smells like cookin’?’ said he. He stepped 
forward and looked in the open door of the 
harness-room. Then he turned to his wife. 
His old bristling face was pale and fright- 
ened. “What on airth does this mean, 
mother ?” he gasped. 

“You come in here, father,” said Sarah. 
She led the way into the harness-room and 
shut the door. “Now, father,” said she, 
“you needn’t be scared. I ain’t crazy. There 
ain’t nothin’ to be upset over. But we've 
omg here to live, an’ we're goin’ to live 
here. We've got jest as good a right here 
as new horses an’ cows. The house wa’n’t 
fit for us to live in any longer, an’ I made 
up my mind I wa’n’t goin’ to stay there, 
I’ve done my duty by you forty year, an’ 
I’m goin’ to do it now; but I’m goin’ to 
live here. You’ve got to put in some win- 
dows and partitions ; 
some furniture.” 

“Why, mother!” the old man gasped. 
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In the deserts of the Southwest; 
mountains; in rural communities 
country, everywhere, regardless of local conditions, 
the traveler today can obtain, wherever he may board 
a Pullman, the same high standard of service that he 
would find in a Pullman car leaving the terminal of 
the great metropolis. 


An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Coast to Coast. 


Through the far-reaching service of 
the Pullman Company it is often 


possible to arrange a railroad journey so that the 
night may be spent on the train, thus effecting a 
saving in hotel accommodations and the hours often 
unnecessarily used for day time travel. 
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the individual requirements of the traveling public. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC. 
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Under the rugged grandeur of sun-clad 
peaks. Has the air that adds years to 
your life. 

Banff Lake Louise 
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“You'd better take your coat off an’ get 


washed—there’s the wash-basin—an’ then 
we'll have supper.” 
“Why, mother!” 


Sammy went past the window, leading 
the new horse to the old barn. The old man 
saw him, and shook his head speechlessly. 
He tried to take off his coat, but his arms 
seemed to lack the power. His wife helped 
him. She poured some water into the tin 
basin, and put in a piece of soap. She got 
the comb and brush, and smoothed his thin 
gray hair after he had washed. Then she 
put the beans, hot bread, and tea on the 
table. Sammy came in, and the family drew 
up. Adoniram sat looking dazedly at his 
plate, and they waited. 

“Ain’t you goin’ 
father?’ said Sarah. 
a And the old man bent his head and mum- 

ed. 

All thru the meal he stopped eating at 
intervals, and stared furtively at his wife; 
but he ate well. The home food tasted good 
to him, and his old frame was too sturdily 
healthy to be affected by his mind. But 
after supper he went out, and sat down on 
the step of the smaller door at the right of 
the barn, thru which he had meant his 
Jerseys to pass in stately file, but which 
Sarah designed for her front house door, 
and he leaned his head ‘on his hands. 

After the supper dishes were cleared 
away and the milk-pans washed, Sarah 
went out to him. The twilight was deepen- 
ing. There was a clear green glow in the 
sky. Before them stretched thé smooth level 
of field; in the distance was a cluster of 
hay-stacks like the huts of a village; fhe 
air was very cool and calm and sweet. The 
landscape might have been an ideal one of 
peace. 

Sarah bent over and touched her hus- 
band on one of his thin, sinewy shoulders. 
“Father !” 

The old man’s shoulders heaved 
weeping. 

“Why, don’t do so, father,” said Sarah. 

“T’ll—put up the—partitions, an’—every- 
thing you—want, mother.” 

Sarah put her apron up to her face; she 
was overcome by her own triumph. 

Adoniram was like a fortress whose walls 
had no active resistance, and went down 
the instant the right besieging tools were 
used. ‘“‘Why. mother,” he said. hoarsely, “I 
hadn’t no idee you was so set on’t as all 
this comes to.” 


to ask a_ blessin’, 


: he was 











PEBBLES 


Ginger—Garn, yer father couldn’t pass 
the doctor! 

Puddin’—Burr! Yours can’t pass a pub. 
—NSydney Bulletin. 


It is an open question whether our food 
troubles are aggravated more by our pos- 
session of too few acres or too many wise- 
acres.—London Opinion. 


Officer—Do 
field drilling? 

Private—Field drilling? Oh, yes, I used 
to have a job in an artesian well company. 
~-London Opinion, 


you know anything about 


Little Benny was looking at a picture of 
Flijah going to heaven in a chariot of fire. 
Pointing to the halo about the prophet’s 
head, Benny exclaimed: “See, mamma, he’s 
carrying an extra tire.”—Passing Show. 


“The cook wants to borrow something 
frem the library. Shall I let her have it?’ 

“Certainly. If she gets interested in a 
story she may stay until she finishes it. 
Give her one of those long English novels 
in four  volumes.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


The other night 

I went to the theater 

With a lowbrow friend, 

And the orchestra played 
“Little Brown Jug,” 

And he thought 

It was the national anthem 
And stood up. 

And I did, too, 

Darn him.—Arkansas Gazette. 
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[™:Jackson | 
Health Resort 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


In Livingston County, High on the Hills 
Overlooking the beautiful Genesee Valley 
William E. Leffingwell, President 

A delightful placein which to relax, 
rest, recuperate. Enjoyable recrea- 
tions and social life; healthful, attrac- 
tive surroundings. Complete appoint- 
ments for 


Hydrotherapy 
Electrotherapy 
Massage and the 
Moliere Thermo- 
Electric Bath 


Treatments in charge of physicians 
and trained attendants are especially 
adapted for Rheumatism, Gout, Di- 
abetes, Obesity, Neuritis, Neuralgia, 
Anemia, Diseases of the Digestive 
System, Liver and Kidneys and Dis- 
orders of the Nervous System. 

White for fully descriptive and 
illustrated literature. 





Easily accessible by motor over 
improved roads or via main line of 


the Lackawanna R, R. 


Open All Year 











Rose Valley 
Sanitarium 


for the treatment of non-communicable diseases by 
Osteopathy and allicd physiological methods, includ- 
ing 


Scientific Dietetics, Milk Diet, Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity, etc. 

The Sanitarium is situated in the high- 
lands of southeastern Pennsylvania, 
and is easily reached from Phila- 
delphia. 

A booklet describing the sani- 
tarium and its advantages 
will be sent on request. 


f Rose Valley Sanitarium 
BoxC Media, Penna. 






















Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventosnt year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, _M. -. Ballston Spa, . Wee near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, h New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric — bane baths. Booklets. 


FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 


who have had a year or more of German at school or college will 
enjoy Aus Nah und Fern, quarterly magazine for students 














of German. es hey “ay ry. Extremely simple. 2 year 
subscription $1.00; us Nah und Fern, 
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Without the army behind the lines, 
the army out of uniform, the men at 
the front must fail. The books of this 
week’s list tell a few of the tasks that 
belong to this great rearguard and how 
it should set about its work. 


Mobilizing America, by Arthur Bullard. 
(Macmillan Company, New York, 50 cents.) 
A clear, general discussion of the problems 
before us, soldier and civilian alike, by one 
who has for two years, in France and Eng- 
land, watched democracies organizing for 
war. 

International Finance, by Hartley With- 
ers. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
$1.25.) A readable, dependable discussion 
of the management of money in the present 
crisis. Emphasizes the patriotic service of 
the small investor, the man with a little 
bank account. 

Doing Their Bit, by Boyd Cable. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, $1.) A graphic 
account of how England supplies munitions 
to the Allies, of the enormous amounts 
needed, of the “speeding up” that makes 
the supply possible, and of the horrible 
results of shortage. 


England’s Effort, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York, $1.) Deals especially with the share 
of women in the work of equipping and 
caring for the armies of the Allies. 

Way of the Red Cross, by Vivian and 
Williams. (G. H. Doran Company, New 
York, $1.) An excellent survey of the or- 
ganization, showing just how it is doing 
its work in the Great War. 

Industrial Preparedness, by C. F.. Knoep- 
pel. (Engineering Magazine, New York, 
$1.) A comparison of the German indus- 
trial organization as a preparation for war 
with our own entire lack of system, 

First Aid to the Injured (30 cents), 
Home Care of the Sick (50 cents), Home 
Dietetics (75 cents, National Red Cross. 
Washington, D. C.) The three books used 
in the classes that fit for service as Red 
Cross assistants in base hospitals or 
wherever need be. 

America and the New Epoch, by C. P. 
Steinmetz. (Harper & Bros., New York, 
$1.) A plea not for the German spirit or 
the German political practise, but for Ger- 
man codperative methods in industry. A 
warning of the disaster threatened by our 
competitive methods. 

PAMPHLETS. Role of Chemistry in Time 
of War, by A. S. Cushman. (5 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C.) Medico-Military Aspects of the Euro- 
pean War. (60 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.) War De- 
partment Document 527. (War College, 
Washington, D. C.) Study of the places of 
origin and ability to produce supplies needed 
in vast quantities in time of war. War De- 
partment Document 517. (Army War Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.) On the mobiliza- 
tion of industries and the utilization of 
resources of the country in emergency. 
War and the Cotton Trade, Prices and 
Earnings in Wartime. (The Oxford Press, 
New York, 8 cents each). Railways as a 
Part of a System of National Defense, by 
W. L. Park. (Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago. ) 

ARTICLES. The Independent, February 17, 
117 (Mobilization). The Century, March, 


1916 (Industrial Mobilization). The 
Forum, March, 1917 (What Our Manu- 
facturers Are Doing for Europe). The 


World’s Work, March, 1917 (Organizing 
the Nation’s Fighting Strength). Scientific 
American, March 3, 1917 (Our Industrial 
Mobilization. Progress of the Work of the 
Council for National Defense). 





T GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
refined hotel comforts contrast with 
Nature’s wildest, most tremendous sights, 


Last year thousands more tourists than 
in any previous year scaled its Alpine 
heights—fished its tumbling streams— 
rode by launch on its azure lakes— 
motored through its pine-laden valleys, 
Modern hotels-in-the-forest and chalets. 
Tepee camps. Vacations $1 to $5 per day. 





Glacier Park is on the main trans-con- 
tinental line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. Visit Glacier National Park, the 
Spokane Country, and the wonderful 
Lake Chelan Region, directly en route to 
the Pacific Northwest. 


A camping tour ‘long the shores of 
Lake Chelan is a big experience. Then 
go on to Seattle, Tacoma, Puget Sound, 
Portland, Astoria, Vancouver, Victoria— 
each with a delightful resort-country of 
its own—and Alaska. 

The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S., S, 
“Great Northern” and S. S. “Northern 
Pacifie’—three times weekly between 
Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. 
T‘older on request. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Dept. 55 St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. PITTS 
Asst. General Passenger Agect 
210 South Clark Street 


“See America First” 























“ Z Recounting the 
SS = Day s Thril/s 
Special round trip fares to Glacier National Park, to the 
Pacific Northwest, Puget Sound and Alaska. Write for 
Aeroplane map folder and illustrated descriptive Glacier 
National Park and Lake Chelan literature, 


eo. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mer., Great Northern Ry. 1 
n. 














. | Dept. 55, St. Paul, Min | 
Chicago ’ Please send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive Gla 
S. LOUNSBERY | cier National Park and Lake Chelan literature, free. | 
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General Agent, Passenger Dect. | peg ere er ere ee ee | 
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FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

April 11, 1917. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT (1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid April 30, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the lose of business 

April 27, 1917. Transfer books will not close. 
A. H. PLATT, Sec’y. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending March 31, 
1917, will be paid April 30, 1917, to stockhclders 
of record as of April 5, 1917. 





° 5 Treasurer. 
New York, March 28, 1917 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, March 31, 1917. 














G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





DEBATING 
SOCIETIES 


== The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation, 

Mothers’ Pens:ons. 

Who Is Responsible for the War? 
Government Owned Merchant 
Shall We Enlarge the Army? 
= Convict Lakor in the United States. 

= The Prob!em of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

Military Training for College Students. 
An Embargo on rms. 

Mexico and the United States, 


Marine. 


Both sides of all these fourteen debates = 
will be furnished for only 25 cents. = 


THE INDEPENDENT ~ 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK = 
+E NTT 
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Any one may purchase today 
an Annuity Bond which re- 
quires no supervision, no 
care, upon the part of the 
purchaser, but is guaranteed 
by the Company to provide an 


Immediate Income 


for Life 


This income cannot be out- 
lived. It yields men a life 
income on the investment 
varying according to their 
age at purchase, as follows: 





No Medical Examination 
Write, giving your name and ad- 


dress, and date of birth of proposed 
annuitant, to 


Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Established 1851 


One of New England’s Strongest 
Financial Institutions 





























‘THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 











2,202,575 67 | © 
2.342 916 40 





NEW HAMPSHIRE~ 





3.474,663.86 1.017.832 a7 
3.779.569 67 1.154.810.10 


-who, in con- 





FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





1.322 978.14 
~~ 1408.66! 54 
~~] S10 064.23 
1.578.330 62 
1.654 604.6) 
1,.700.761.60 
~1.703.433.67 
~ 1.725. 713.78 


$.196.017.46 

"$553. 270.70 
5.725.809 34 
"6.097, 887.20 _ 
~ 6.250, 526 89 
6.350. 079.09 
6. 515,629 56 2.006.044 79 
6.969.872.54 2.100,428 41 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3.369,.444.13 














' | POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3,600,428.41 








A constantly increasing number of readers has 

n following the weekly 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

of The Independent 

Many of them are securing valuable informa- 

tion through the Insurance Service Department, 

conducted by Mr. W. E. Underwood, to aid them 

in selecting the right insurance. 





Free from income tax. The same bonds 

the Government accepts as security for 

Postal Savings Bank Deposits. You get 

4 to 546% instead of Postal Banks 2%. 

Write for Booklet J, “Bonds of Our 
FREE, 


New First National Bank 
Tre Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio 





OUR DOLLARS BEHIND THE WAR 
BY WILLIAM G. McADOO 


SECRETARY OF 


HE Administration has asked 

Congress for authority to issue 

$5,000,000,000 of government 

bonds ‘to meet the’ situation 
which is created by the war with Ger- 
many. . 

At the time of writing congressional 
leaders were undertaking to give the 
measure the right of way and indica- 
tions showed that it would undoubtedly 
meet with prompt approval by both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

The proposed bonds will be exempt 
from taxation and bear interest at 314 
per cent per year. Two billion dollars 
of these bonds will be required to 
finance, in part, the expenditures in- 
volved in the proper organization and 
efficient operation of the Army and 
Navy and the conduct of the war gen- 
erally. 

Of course, a large amount of addi- 
tional revenue will have to be raised by 
taxation, but this problem is under con- 
sideration by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. It will natur- 
ally take a reasonable time to discuss 
and agree upon the new items of taxa- 
tion, which should not and, I am con- 
fident, will not become the subject of 
partizan treatment. 

Three billion dollars of the proposed 
issue of bonds should be used to supply 
credit to the governments making com- 
mon cause with us against Germany to 
enable them to secure essential supplies 
in the United States and carry on the 
war with increased effect. 

The most serviceable thing we can do 
immediately for the common cause is 


THE TREASURY 


in other essentials, to contain the same 
terms and conditions as the bonds of 
the United States. 

The bonds of the United States will 
be offered as a great popular loan and 
the widest opportunity will be given to 
the public to subscribe and, by sub- 
scribing, to perform one of the most 
patriotic services that can possibly be 
rendered to the country at the present 
time. 

The laws of the United States forbid 
the payment of commissions on sales of 
government bonds, and in view of this 
fact it is extremely gratifying to have 
received so many offers from bankers 
and others thruout the country of the 
free use of their services and facilities 
in making the proposed bond issue a 
success. 

It is the purpose of the Treasury De- 
partment to make use of these offers 
and to seek the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, the national banks, 
the state banks, the trust companies, 
the savings banks, the insurance com- 
panies, the private bankers and invest- 
ment bankers thruout the country 
in the public offering that will be made 
of the Government’s bonds. Every 
governmental agency, such as the In- 
ternal Revenue offices and even the post 
offices, will be asked to assist in this 
patriotic work. 

When the Congress shall have grant- 
ed the necessary authority to make 
public offer of the bonds, I shall take 
the benefit of the counsel of the most 
experienced bankers and investors in 
the country as to the best means of 





to furnish 
credit to 
these foreign 
governments 


junction with 
us, are fight- 
ing Germany. 
The financial 
aid ought to 
be extended 
at the earli- 
est possible]. ‘ 
moment. It] ? 
will be trebly | 
valuable and 
effective if it 
is extended 
now. 

The pur- 
pose is to 
purchase the 
obligations of 
the foreign 
governments 
to which \b~, 
credit is giv- FT 
en; such ob- Aid 


% ~ 
ligations to|, 
_ 


bear the rai 





making the 
offering a 
success. 

The wealth 
of the United 
A States is so 
great, the in- 
vestment re- 
sources of 
the country 
are so large, 
the strength 
of our bank- 
ing situation 
is so phenom- 
enal, and the 
patriotism of 
our people is 
so. strongly 
aroused, that 
I am thoroly 
confident that 
when the 
Government 
offers its 
bonds for 
public sub- 
scription the 
“¢exj amount wil! 
be over- 











same rate of Kirby in New York World 
interest and, 


THE FIRST SHOT 


whelmingly 
subscribed. 
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[Insurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















W., Pickford, Mich.—I do not find the name 
of the Agricultural Life Insurance Company of 
Bay City, Michigan, in either the Michigan In- 
surance Department’s report or any of the ref- 
erence hand books, from which I conclude it has 
not begun to transact business. Stock in a new 
life insurance company must be regarded as a 
speculation for a number of years after it 
starts. 


M. A. P., Hollywood, Calif.— As annuities, 
which for many years has been a _ neglected 
branch of life insurance, the companies making 
no special efforts to sell them, seem to be gaining 
in public favor, it is desirable to know that they 
are granted by all the principal companies. 
Their rates vary. You inquire in this connection 
as to the safety of the Metropolitan Life. Noth- 
ing in the life insurance line is safer. I under- 
stand it sells an attractive annuity contract. 


J. A. R., Evanston, Wyoming.—Unlike life in- 
surance, accident and health insurance are ac- 
tuarially devoid of the statistical elements 
which make their operations certain. I am, 
therefore, unwilling to advise in favor of in- 
suring in any of the numerous small mutual 
associations which are springing up all over the 
country. That business needs capital behind it 
if the policyholder is to have the security needed. 
In reply to your question as to the financial 
standing of the Aetna Life, which writes health 
and accident, will say that it is one of the 
largest and best insurance companies in the 
country. 


F. P. S., Sulphur Springs, Ohio—You will be 
best served if I quote you the participating rates 
of a few leading companies, the non-partici- 
pating rates of two others and then the net 
cost in all during five years. At age 35 on $1000 
Ordinary Life the participating rates are as 
follows in the companies named: Northwestern 
Mutual, $26.88; Mutual Benefit, $26.35; Union 
Central, $24.89; Metropolitan, $22.90; Provident 
Life & Trust, $25.45; Prudential, $21.90. Rates 
on non-participating policies in two companies 
selected are: Travelers’, $20.91; Connecticut 
“General, $21.66. The net cost of $1000 Ordinary 
Life, age 35, during five years ending with 1915 
were: Northwestern Mutual, $107; Mutual Bene- 
fit, $107; Union Central, $106; Metropolitan, 
$110; Provident Life & Trust, $108; Prudential, 
$106; Travelers’, $105; Connecticut General, 
$109. Replying to your other question, I am of: 
the opinion that the use of surplus by the Union 
Central in raising its capital from $100,000 to 
$2,500,000, on which the stockholders get ten 
per cent annual dividends has the effect of im- 
pairing confidence in the management. 


F. E. D., Evart, Mich.—The Knights Tem- 
plars and Masonic Mutual Aid Association of 
Cincinnati was organized in 1891 to insure mem- 
bers of the Masonic fraternity only, on the 
assessment plan. In 1907 it remodeled its sys- 
tem of rates effective January 1, 1908, dividing 
the membership into two classes: those paying 
a yearly increasing rate and those paying level 

- rates. All premiums are payable quarterly. 
The Association retains the power to levy addi- 
tional assessments. All sums collected in excess 
of death claim requirements constitute what is 
called a “Permanent Fund”—a sort of reserve. 
What the amount of this fund is, I am unable 
to say, for it is not carried as a liability as in 
old line life insurance. Nor as the result of 
the absence of specific statistics of the Asso- 
ciation is it possible for me to quote the net 
cost to members. The Association has always 
met its obligations in full and has never levied 
any extra assessments. At the beginning of 
1916 its assets were $522,607; its liabilities, 
$123,597; surplus (which may be the Perma- 
nent Fund), $399,028. Presumably as the re- 
sult of the increase in rates, the insurance in 
force which amounted to $20,069,000 at the end 


of 1907, fell to $11,962,000 at the end of 1915. | 








A long clean 


unbroken record 


For 107 years the records of the stockholders’ meetings of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., have been kept in the 
same little book that is now carefully preserved in the safety vaults of 
the company. This little volume tells the story of the Hartford from 
1810 to the present time. It records the growth of a great insurance 
corporation that at the close of business on December 31, 1916, had paid 
out in losses $198,044,3 54.97, and is financially impregnable. Such is 
the long, clean, unbroken record back of the 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company write practically every form of insurance except life insurance. 
For over a century Hartford losses have been fairly met and promptly paid. 
The Hartford was founded by empire builders—men of the same character and 
affiliations as the founders of the United States. The Hartford has grown great, 
as the country has grown great, by steadfast adherence to the traditional integrity 
of its founders. Are you fully insured? Look over the list below and check the 
forms of insurance which interest you. Ask your agent or broker to get you a 
Hartford policy, or write to us and we will tell you the name and address of an 
agent who can give you rates and particulars. 


( 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


The Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department [-4), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent to the name and 
address written on margin of this-coupon. 
Fire 
Rent 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
osion 
Tornado 
ail 
Automobile 


Motor Cycle 
ractor 

Merchandise in Transit Plate 

il Package Workmen’s Compensation 
Registered Mail Employers’ Liability 

ggage levator Liability 
Be 

— Liability 


Accident and Health 
Burglary and Theft 





Lai 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds 

Golfers’ 

Live Stock 

Race and Show Horse 
airy 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. LITERATURE. 


Housetops. By Louise Ayres Garnett. 

1. Show in what ways this poem is like Milton’s “L’Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso.” Tell why you like the poem. 
2. Explain the following expressions: scenes Alhambran ; shoon; 
webs; wagging; the tender Shepherd’s psalm. What does 
every expression add to the poem? ? 

3. What pictures could be drawn in illustration of the poem? 


™~ Revolt of Mother. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
. Show how the Short Story has described life in every section 
of the United States. Plan to read at least one short story 
concerning each of the important sections of the United States. 

2. What are the characteristics that make a local color story 
interesting and valuable? Why is it that the best local color 
stories are universal in interest? 

3. What is the characteristic type of Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man’s work? From what sources has she drawn her subjects? 

4. What are the characteristics that make-“The Revolt of 
Mother” a great story? 

5. Compare or contrast this story with the other stories that 
have been printed in The Independent. 

SECTION II. GRAMMAR. 

1. Give the syntax of the nouns in any advertisement in this 
number. 

2. Give the syntax of the prepositional phrases in any editorial 
article. Bs 

8. Count the number of simple, of compound, and of complex 
sentences in the first editorial article. Tell what advantages 
the writer gained by his use of sentence-types in that propor- 


tion. 
SECTION III. COMPOSITION. 


Follow the Flag. By Theodore Marburg. 

1. Show in what ways this passage of rhythmical prose is jike 
poetry. What is the — of repeating “Follow the flag’? 
Point out figures of speech. Tell why they have been used. 

3 Write a composition on “Reasons Why the United States Has 
Entered the Great War.” 


What Shall the Navy Do? By Park Benjamin. 
1. Write a composition concerning the differences between mod- 
ern naval warfare and naval warfare of former times. 


The Machinery of War. By Howard Coffin. 
1. Write a composition on “How the United States May Organ- 
ize Its Industries for War.” 


Our Dollars Behind the War. By William G. McAdoo. 
1. Write an explanation of the means by which the United 
States Government will raise funds for the war. 


we I Am Not a Prohibitionist. By Rev. Wallace M. Short. 
1. Write an argument for or against “The divine right of the 
majority.” 
2. Give your own reasons for believing that prohibition should 
be “a law,” or “a habit of mind,” or a combination of the two. 
3. Read the editorial article called “Liberty of Difference.” 
Give your reasons for agreeing with Mr. Short or with the 
writer of the editorial article. 
Editorial Articles. 
1. Show, from “United We Stand,” that the country is more 
united today than in any previous war, and write an explana- 
; tion of the causes that have made public opinion so unanimous. 
The Story of the Week. 
1. Write in a single paragraph the principal thoughts presented 
-by Lloyd George in his address to America. 
2. Write a summary of recent events in the Great War. 
3. Write an explanation of the new policy of the Russian 
Government. 
4. Explain the present state of affairs between 
Germany. 
5. Write a short paragraph of cause and effect concerning the 
way in which the Great War has affected Spain. 
6. Write an argument for or against the aenhebien : 
Mexico is probable.” 
7. Write a very short news item concerning the break with 
8 
9 


Russia and 


“War with 


Austria. 

. Write a paragraph of detail telling what means have been 
taken to protect the American coast. 

. Write an editorial article concerning the appointment of a 
food dictator for the United States. 

In General. 

1. Write a short article on “How The Independent has made 

me more patriotic.” 


2. Write a story based on a series of pictures cut from The 
Independent. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


I, Public Opinion and the War—“United We Stand,” “Fol- 
low the Flag. 

1. Study the conditions in this country during one or more of 
our earlier wars. Do you think the first sentence in the edi- 
torial is justified? 

2. Explain the quotation: “An Englishman named George Wash- 
ington took up arms against a German king called George III.” 

3. Do you get an idea of lack of enthusiasm for the Civil War 
one Fteal reading of the account of the war in your text- 

ok ? 

4. How do you account for the difference in attitude in the 
United States at present and the attitude of the English at 
the beginning of the war? 

5. What, according to Theodore Marburg, are the motives which 
are leading us into war? 


II, Organizing for War—“The Call to Service,” “The Uni- 
versal Obligation,” “The Machinery of War,” “Our Dol- 
lars Behind the War,” “What Shall the Navy Do?” “Our 
New Food Dictator,” “Labor in the War,” “Debating 
War Measures.” 

1. What is the Council of National Defense referred to in “The 
Machinery of War”? 

2. Mr. Coffin says: . . there are three great arms of service 

. the Army, the Navy and Industry.” Can you add to 
the list of agencies which must be organized if we are to 
make effective war? 

3. On the basis of Mr. Coffin’s article, explain what we must do 
in the way of “codrdinating and mobilizing industry.” 

4, Answer the question: ‘““What Shall the Navy Do?” 

5. What measures are being taken in your community to carry 
out the President’s proclamation (a) for conserving the food 
supply? (b) for mobilizing and conserving the labor supply? 

6. How can you answer the President’s “Call to Service’? 

III. Our Friends and Our Enemies—“Allies to Hold Confer- 
ence,” “Lloyd George Welcomes America,” “Austria 
Breaks with United States,” “South America Versus 
Germany.” 

1. What do the delegates from England and France hope to 
accomplish by their visit to the United States? 

2. Why did Ambassador Page make a special point of the fact 
aa the first time we are coming to war with the Old 

or. ” 

3. Why, according to Lloyd George, has the United States been 
so slow in coming into the war? 

4. Explain the present status of our relations with Austria. 
What has brought this condition about? 


IV. Financing a War—“Our Dollars Behind the War,” “The 
$7,000,000,000 Loan.” 

1. Read Article I, section 7, clause 1; Article I, section 8, clause 
1 and 2 of the Constitution. 

2. What special financial measures did Congress adopt, during 
the Civil War? During the Spanish- American War? What 
measures will it probably adopt now? 

3. What will be done with the $5,000,000,000 which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury proposes to borrow? 

4. What sorts of taxes will probably be laid by Congress? 

5. Explain the method of borrowing money which the Govern- 
ment will probably use. 


V. The Anglo-French Advance—“Easter at Arras,” “The 
Storming of Vimy Ridge.” 

1. Sum up the progress made by the Allies in their advance dur- 
ing the last fortnight. 

2. Elaborate the statement “The battles that began on Easter 
Sunday with the bombardment of the German entrenchments 
in front of Arras resulted in the greatest victory yet achieved 
by the Allies in France.” With what other victories must it 
be compared ? 

3... . they wrote a page of British history like to prove 
as memorable as those of Agincourt, Blenheim and Waterloo.” 
Recall the salient facts in each of these allusions. 


VI. Russian Politics and Foreign Policies— ‘Divided Coun- 
cils in Russia,” “Russia Renounces Conquest.” 

1. Explain the significance of the new Russian Government’s 
proclamation to the people. 

. What are the programs of the various political groups in 
Russia? Which groups are at present united and in control 
of the Government? Which groups are in opposition? 

3. “A counter revolution is threatened,” etc. What would be the 
effect of this counter revolution on internal conditions? on 
Russian foreign relations? 

4. What did Russia hope to accomplish when she entered the 


war? How has her purpose changed? How do you account for 
this change? 
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